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Chronicle 


Peace Treaty.—No definite action has been taken by 
the Senate to settle the Versailles Peace Treaty. Accord- 


ing to Senator Lodge, “ The Peace Treaty is dead so far 


as the Senate is concerned. 

The Senate has gone as far as the 
parliamentary situation permits.” 
This view is not shared by Senator Hitchcock, who main- 
tains that, “ The treaty is still pending in the Senate on 
the desk of the Vice-President, and the President is not 
required to withdraw and resubmit it.” A deadlock at 
present prevails. The President has made no move to 
resubmit the treaty, and the Republican majority are 
apparently determined not to take action on it unless the 
President does so. There seems to be a growing desire, 
however, to have peace with Germany. To this end 
Senator Knox, on December 13, proposed a resolution 
providing for an immediate measure to establish peace 
between the United States and Germany, suspending 
action on the League: 


The Versailles 
Treaty 


Resolved, That the Senate of the United States unreservedly 
advises and consents to the ratification of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in so far only as it provides for the creation of a status 
of peace between the United States and Germany. 

He also offered a joint-resolution, which is substan- 
tially the same as the concurrent resolution offered by 
Senator Lodge at the close of the special session, pro- 
posing that Congress declare “ that peace exists between 
the United States and Germany.” Senator Hitchcock 
blocked action on both resolutions. 

The Allies, it would appear from recent dispatches, 
are not indisposed to accept the Senate reservations, at 
least in part. The first clear intimation of this readiness 
was conveyed in an article in the Paris Temps, of De- 
cember 5, which is supposed to speak for the French 
Foreign Office. This article declared that there was no 
solid reason for not accepting these reservations and in- 
terpretations, and that the redrafting of the League of 
Nations as outlined in them contained “ nothing which 
should lead the Allies to reject ratification under these 
conditions. On the contrary they contain certain inter- 
pretations which are very wise, and which it would be 
to our interest to sanction.” Further indications of this 
same attitude of conciliation were evident in the. report 
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of the conference recently held in London, in which the 
Premiers of the Allied Powers participated. The Matin 
of Paris declared in its issue of December 13 that as a 
result of the conference the American Government will 
be notified that the Allies are willing to accept to as 
great an extent as possible some of the reservations out- 
lined recently by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

On December g the Rumanian Minorities Treaty was 
signed by the United States and Rumanian peace dele- 
On the same day the Rumanian delegates signed 
the Austrian and Bulgarian Treaties. 
The Adriatic, Baltic, Russian and 
Turkish situations were the matter of 
conference of the Allied 


gates. 


Other Treaties 


discussion at the London 


nations. 


Home News.—The McNary bill, providing for an ex- 
tension of Government control over sugar, through the 
I-qualization Board, for the year 1920, was passed by the 
December 12 without a 

The purpose of the bill 


Senate on 
Sugar and Railroad 


f record vote. 
Bills 


is to prevent a recurrence of the sugar 
shortage and to maintain reasonable prices. It is ex- 
pected that the House will pass the bill without delay. 
The railroad bill proposed by Senator Cummins has en- 
countered strong opposition, and it now seems unlikely 
that it can pass unless it is very materially modified. 
Congress is still waiting for the President’s promised 
message on the railroad situation, and as no legislative 
provision has been made for financial assistance, without 
which the railroads would be forced to go into receiver- 
ships, action must be taken immediately if the railroads 
are to be returned to their owners on January I. Pres- 
ent indications point to an extension of Government 
control. 

Discussion by the Senate of affairs in Mexico came to 
an abrupt end when the President, on December 8, gave 
to the press his letter to Senator Fall. It reads: 

The Fall Thank you very much for your kind 

‘ promptness in complying with my request 

Resolution that you send me a copy of the memoran- 
dum report of the Sub-Committee on Mexican Affairs of the 
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Committee on Foreign Relations. I shall examine it with the 
greatest interest and care. What you told me of the investiga- 
tion on Friday last prepares me to find in it matter of the 
greatest importance. You ask an indication of my desire with 
regard to the pending resolution to which you and Senator 
Hitchcock called my attention on Friday, and I am glad to 
reply with the utmost frankness that I should be gravely con- 
cerned to see any such resolution pass the Congress. It would 
constitute a reversal of our constitutional practice, which might 
lead to very grave confusion in regard to the guidance of our 
foreign affairs. I am convinced that I am supported by every 
competent constitutional authority in the statement that the 
initiative in directing the relations of our Government with 
foreign Governments is assigned by the Constitution to the 
Executive, and to the Executive only. Only one of the Houses 
of Congress is associated with the President by Constitution in 
an advisory capacity, and the advice of the Senate is provided 
for only when sought by the Executive in regard to explicit 
agreements with foreign Governments and the appointment of 
the diplomatic representatives who are to speak for this Gov- 
ernment at foreign capitals. The only safe course, I am con- 
fident, is to adhere to the prescribed method of the Constitution. 
We might go very far afield if we departed from it. I am very 
much obliged to you for having given me the opportunity to 
express this opinion. 


Commenting on the letter, Senator Fall said that he 
would request the committee to postpone action on his 
resolution or upon any phase of the Mexican matter 
until the President had time to give the subject his con- 
sideration. In the meantime he expressed disagreement 
with the President’s views on constitutional provisions 
relating to foreign affairs. Senator Lodge is quoted as 
having said in reference to the matter: 

Of course the committee will do nothing now. The President 
desires complete responsibility for the Mexican situation to rest 
We desired only to assist him; he 
does not wish us to do so. He does not even allow us to ex- 
press our support or to make a suggestion. The committee will 
not again consider the resolution. We are through. 


on him. Let it rest there. 


Developments, which resulted in the end of the coal 
strike, came quickly. On December 6, the Attorney- 
General had a conference with Mr. Lewis, and laid be- 
fore him a statement prepared by the 
President, in which, as appeared from 
the text of the statement published 
on December 9, Mr. Wilson urged the miners to return 
at once to their work and leave the final adjustment of 
this dispute to a tribunal appointed by himself. Mr. 
Lewis agreed to the proposition, and on December 9 Mr. 
Palmer, acting conjointly with Mr. Lewis, gave to the 


The Coal Strike 


press the following memorandum: 


In accordance with the request of the President, as contained 
in his statement of December 6, the miners will immediately 
return to work with the fourteen per-cent increase in wages 
which is already in effect. Immediately upon a general resump- 
tion of operation, which shall be in all districts, except as to 
wages, upon the basis which obtained on October 31, 1919, the 
President will appoint a commission of three persons, one of 
whom shall be a practical miner and one of whom shall be a 
mine Owner or operator in active business, which commission 
will consider further questions of wages and working conditions 
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as well as profits of operators and proper prices for coal, re- 

adjusting both wages and prices if it shall so decide, including 

differentials and internal conditions within and between districts. 

Its report will be made within sixty days if possible and will be 

accepted as the basis of a new wage-agreement, the effective 

date and duration of which shall also be determined by the com- 
mission. 

Mr. Brewster, chairman of the scale committee of the 
coal operators of the competitive field, immediately de- 
clared that the President’s proposal had the unqualified 
approval of the operators. The miners, however, were 
at first, by no means unanimous in their attitude towards 
it. At the conference of the official board of the United 
Mine Workers, held at Indianapolis on December 9, the 
radical element objected to anything like a compromise 
and urged fighting out the question to the end. The con- 
servatives, on the other hand, maintained that the fight 
had already been won, and that acceptance of the Pres- 
ident’s proposition was the most American way of reach- 
ing a solution, especially in the existing circumstances, 
which involved universal suffering. The following day 
the leaders of the miners, with only one dissenting voice, 
voted to accept the plan of the President and to go back 
to work at once. Notification of this action was sent to 
the 4,000 local unions, with instructions to resume work 
immediately. A statement was then published by the 
miners’ officials, part of which is as follows: 

We have taken this action conscious of our responsibilities to 
our nation during this acute industrial crisis and firm in the 
conviction that the word of the President of the United States 
will secure for the mine workers just consideration of their 
merited claims. The action taken today should demon- 
strate to the people of our country that the United Mine Workers 
of America are loyal to our country and believe in the per- 
petuity of our democratic institutions. No greater demonstra- 
tion of such fact could be given than our action in accepting the 
proposal of the President of the United States. 

We hope and shall expect that the public-spirited citizens of 
our nation will recognize the importance of the sacrifices that the 
miners have made and will lend their influence to the end that 
justice and consideration in wages and working conditions shall 
be given to the miners who produce the coal upon which is pred- 
icated our entire social structure. The miners everywhere will 
await with such patience as is possible the award of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission. 

The proposed President’s committee differs from the 
committee suggested by Mr. Garfield, the Fuel Admin- 
istrator, in that the former is to have authority to review 
the situation and fix prices, whereas the latter was to 
have had advisory powers only. Garfield objected to the 
President’s proposal on the ground that the public will 
have only one representative on the committee and as 
a consequence can be overruled by the representatives 
of the miners and operators, should they unite to raise 
the price of coal. Believing that he could not guarantee 
to protect the interests of the people under the new 
scheme he resigned from his post of Fuel Administrator. 
The miners are returning to work and it is expected that 
before many days the normal output of coal will be 


resumed. 
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A conference of 200 presidents and secretaries of all 
international labor organizations in the United States was 
_ held behind closed doors, December 13, at Washington. 
The most striking resolution was that 
condemning the principles of Bol- 
shevism and I. W. W.-ism as “ de- 
structive to American ideas and impracticable in appli- 
catior.” The conference further reiterated the ad- 
vocacy, by the American Federation of Labor, “ of con- 
ciliation and voluntary arbitration and collective bargain- 
ing.” It strongly upheld the right to strike and depre- 
cated the abuse of the writ of injunction. The courts 
were accused of not respecting the legislation by which 
labor organizations are to be exempt from the Anti-Trust 
laws, and it was urged that Federal judges should be 
elected by the people for terms not exceeding six years. 
The American workers, says the declaration accepted by 
the Convention, demand a “ progressively advancing 
standard of life.” 


Important Labos 
Conference 


Ireland.—The New York World under date of Decem- 
ber 9 printed the following dispatch which better than 
any other item of news cabled from Ireland shows the 
aim and animus of the Ulster 
‘““Cooties,” those parasites of the 
British military tyrants in Ireland, 
who, under the leadership of one Coote, have come to 
the United States to stir up religious prejudice against 
Ireland: 


Belfast, Dec. 8—The progress of the Ulster delegation to 
America is watched here with much curiosity. The Americans 
who are asked to accept these gentlemen as representing Irish 
Protestantism of all denominations, or even the United 
Protestantism of Ulster, should consider the circumstances of 
their selection as well as their constitution. 

They were not chosen at any public meeting of the creeds to 
which they belong, but were selected by the Belfast Orange 
clique, to which at least three, and probably four, of them be- 
long. They are noted for their extreme views, even among 
Orangemen. 

The only meeting called in connection with the delegation was 
at the May Street Church here, and this was to announce that the 
pastor of that church had been selected to join the delegation. 
This meeting consisted solely of Orangemen and Unionists and 
none of the numerous Protestant Liberals and Home Rulers 
among the clergy was present or was consulted. Any idea that 
all their co-religionists in Ulster share their views is ill founded. 
Even in the County Antrim, the biggest Protestant county in 
Ulster, there is a well-known district called “the rout,” which 
comprises most of North Antrim, where seven-eighths of the 
Presbyterian ministers are Liberals. The Liberal organ of 
Ulster, a Presbyterian paper representative of the Liberal 
Protestants of the whole province, has repudiated the delega- 
tion, knowing, it says, that its entire stock in trade will be the 
religious argument “which Ulster Protestant Liberals know to 
be a false argument.” 

The delegation, consists of three Methodists, namely, the Rev. 
F. E. Harte, the Rev. C. W. Maguire, both from Donegal Square 
Church, Belfast, and the Rev. E. Hazelton, unattached; three 
Presbyterians, the Rev. Wylie Blue of the May Street Church, 
Belfast; the Rev. William Corkey, of the Townsend Street 
Church, Belfast, and “Billy” Coote, the Orange member for 


The Ulster 


“ Cooties” 
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South Tyrone; and one Episcopalian, the Rev. Louis Crooke, 
rector of Knockabreeda, Belfast. 

The total number of Methodists in Ireland is 68,382, or 1.4 
per cent; the Presbyterians and all other non-Catholics of Ire- 
land, excepting the Episcopalians, number 563,556; and Episco- 
palians, number 526,556, and Methodists have three members 
on the delegation and the Episcopalians only one. 

This over-representation of Methodists is because the Meth- 
odist body in America is known to be so powerful and the whole 
idea of the delegation, as conceived by Lord Beaverbrook, is 
to inflame Methodist feeling on religious grounds against Ire- 
land’s demand for Home Rule. 

The delegation, in fact, represents the only section of Irish 
Protestantism which preaches and practices intolerance against 
their Catholic fellow-countrymen. 


The Ulster commission answered one point of this in- 
dictment to the effect that it had been appointed through 
the official channels of the respective Churches which its 
members represent. 

In connection with this it will be of interest to consider 
this article of Beaverbrook, recently written for the Lon- 


don Daily Express: 

Great, potent, though silent forces in the public life of the 
United States are the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches. 
The Methodist Church stretching out its influence over millions 
in every corner of the vast continent is perhaps the most pow- 
erful political body the new world has ever seen. It was its 
tremendous pressure which made America dry, and a body that 
can do that can do anything. In fact on this very issue, the 
Irish municipal bosses, who were the owners of the liquor 
traffic, locked horns with the Methodist Church, and were utterly 
overthrown. (Italics inserted). 

The Methodist Church, in any easy case regards a politico- 
religious (sic) crusade preached by the Irish with small favor, 
but it might take no practical action on the other side unless its 
interest was suddenly aroused. Then it would act and it would 
crush the American Sinn Feiners as a cartwheel crushes a toad. 
The Ulstermen have so far made no real effort to stir this 
slumbering giant, unless perhaps Sir Edward Carson’s much 
criticized July speech in Belfast was intended as the first move 
in this campaign. But if they make the appeal in loud enough 
accents the feelings of those Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches will move to meet them. A single shot fired in Ulster 
under the domination of an Irish Dominion Government would 
set the real American opinion in flame. It is idle to ignore 
these facts, or to pretend that this big stick of American opinion 
is not a weapon which may yet be turned against Sinn Fein 
itself. I am stating the political dilemma which confronts this 
country, not taking sides in a religious dispute. We suffer from 
the hostility of Catholic Irish America. But give dominion 
over Ulster to the population of the South and West, and our 
reputation in America would wither under the devastating hos- 
tility of the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches tomorrow. 
I would welcome a change of venue for this age-long con- 
troversy. Great Britain has had more than its share. Let it be 
agitated and fought out for a time, on the other side of the 
Atlantic. One thing is certain, it would be a rare education 
for the States, both in English and Irish politics, and at the 
end of it Americans would understand the difficulties of tem- 
permanent, race and religion with which successive British Gov- 
ernments have had to deal in trying to solve the riddle set by the 
Irish sphinx. 


Commenting on this the London correspondent of the 
Canadian Statesmen says: 


This base appeal to religious prejudice, will, it is felt on this 
side, work serious injury to the movement for an Anglo-Saxon 
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rapprochement. It at any rate evidences a deep-seated 
determination on the part of the Tory remnant in England to 
forego none of the weapons that proved so successful in the 
past in retarding a just settlement of the Irish question. 

That England, however, is not altogether callous to Ire- 
land’s grievances is evident from the fact that a large dem- 
onstration in favor of self-determination was recently 
held in Albert Hall, London. The meeting was called by 
Englishmen, Welshmen and Scotchmen, and was presided 
over by Commander Kenworthy, M.P., who declared that 
“the man who said that Irishmen did not fight in the 
late war was either a liar or was ignorant of the truth.” 
Continuing the speaker declared that he, an English- 
man, a Protestant, without a drop of Irish blood in his 
veins, made bold to say “ that English rule in Ireland dif- 
fered but little from the German rule in Belgium dur- 
ing the war.” And what made matters worse, he thought, 
was the fact that the Irish was the only white race now 
being held down by force of arms. Other speakers ex- 
pressed similar views, and a resolution was passed con- 
demning misgovernment in Ireland and pledging support 
to a government by the people, for the people. 


Mexico.—Recently the Childhood Conservation League 
for Mexico, Central and South America held a dinner in 
New York, at which the speakers were men just recently 
returned from Mexico. Abstracts 
from some of the speeches will give an 
idea of present conditions in that un- 
happy land. Rev. C. Oscar Ford after remarking that he 
had been told Mexico was now normal, spoke in this 


Internal 
Conditions 


whimsical strain: 


The Government of Mexico is a republic in name. It has a 
constitution that is idealistic, and the mass of the people to be 
ruled are possibly easy to govern, yet Mexico is a country of 
misrule and intermittent revolutions. To the credit of the 
present Government it should be said that a degree of order 
has been brought out of the chaos of the itast revolution, yet 
the country is by no means in a settled condition. Bandits roam 
in every section, property is looted, crops destroyed, land owners 
kidnapped and slain, trains wrecked, blown up; passengers robbed 
and killed. 

You could put a sanitarium almost anywhere in Mexico, 
where people could find health, yet Mexico is loathsome with 
disease; tuberculosis and typhoid rage. Naturally Mexico is 
life-giving, normally it produces a death-rate most astounding 

Mexico City is a great and marvelous city of a million 
people, but Mexico City is not safe for a pedestrian after seven 
o'clock at night. Travel in Mexico is normal. All trains 
on which I traveled had armed cars and a guard of soldiers. 

As to the safety of travel in normal Mexico, I was instructed 
by the State Department in Washington, to inquire about 
conditions on the roads over which I desired to travel, before 
attempting my journey. Following my instructions, I went to 
the American consul’s office in Mexico City and was informed 
by a clerk that fhe American Government did not guarantee the 
life of any American traveling in Mexico. I begged the clerk’s 
pardon and said that I did not ask if the American Government 
would guarantee my life but desired information about the 
safety of the particular road over which I was to travel, where- 
upon I was again told that the American Government did not 
protect any of its citizens in Mexico. I resented this statement 
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with great indignation and an officer higher up called me aside 
and excused the clerk for the statement that she had made, 
saying that she hadn't any right to make such a statement, and 
he gave me the information I desired, stating that the safest 
way out of Mexico was by the national railroad from Mexico 
City to Le Pedro. The very next morning bandits captured the 
section men of the railroad some distance from Saltillo, com- 
manded them to take up the rails and then put them back with- 
out spiking them, and a train running sixty miles am hour around 
the curve of a mountain struck the loose rails and twenty people 
were killed and some thirty-five injured. And this on the safest 
route out of Mexico. 


After Dr. Ford, Mr. George W. Knoblauch spoke, in 
part, as follows: - 


But almost everywhere else [except in Queretaro, Guanajuato, 
Mexico and Jalisco] are found unemployment, filth, disease, 
want and beggary. The lack of security was too plainly shown 
by the precautions taken to guard the trains, which are often 
preceded by scout trains and always provided with a large mil- 
itary escort. In some districts block houses are placed every 
few miles along the track and elaborate forts guard the ap- 
proaches to cities. That these measures are neither superfluous 
nor, for that matter, always adequate, is shown by the monot- 
onously recurring blowing up of trains, only too frequently 
followed by the most revolting butchery of the escort, the train 
crew and, occasionally, of passengers as well. 

Unemployment, with its resulting evils, is necessarily the out- 
growth of Mexico’s disturbed conditions. Wherever an im- 
portant industry, as that of smelting, for example, is forced 
to shut down through the d‘ficulty of getting supplies, not only 
are the employees of the smelter itself left idle, but the closely 
allied mining industry is paralyzed because its ore cannot be 
treated. From this and similar causes great regions of Mexico 
have suffered serious depopulation. The City of Guanajuato 
has lost half its inhabitants, the State of Durango forty per cent, 
the City of Zacatecas seventy-five per cent. While these are 
extreme cases, there are many others nearly as bad, and it needs 
no great wisdom to realize that such conditions do not make for 
the moral uplift of a people. 

Education, one of the avowed objects of the revolutionary 
movement, is rapidly losing ground. In Mexico City during the 
last two or three years a little less than half the schools were 
shut down for lack of funds, while those teachers who are still 
employed are paid only seventy-five per cent of their meager 
salaries and are treated like mutineers when they venture to 
protest. No new public works of any consequence have been 
undertaken, and those inherited from former regimes are not 
kept in repair; the pavements are going to pieces, street cleaning 
is becoming a lost art and criminals ply their trade under the 
noses of the police. 

Gambling and prostitution flourish, drunkenness goes on un- 
checked, bull fights, which had been banished from the national 
capital only, have been recently restored. The cost of living 
for the poor has relatively doubled, for though they earn, on an 
average, half as much again as in former days, they pay three 
times as much for the most indispensable articles, and today 
the spectacle of half-naked figures spending the night crouched 
in door-ways or huddled together for warmth on stone pave- 
ments is common as it ever was. 

Mexico’s proud national consciousness of twenty years ago is 
today giving way to despair. Time was when the invasion of 
her soil by our troops would have caused a flare of rage through- 
out the republic; now, when we cross the Rio Grande and battle 
in the streets of Juarez, Mexicans merely shrug their shoulders. 


Such is the state of Mexico after nine years of revolu- 
tion. 
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‘Bargain Day’”’ 


J. W. DAwson 


rimony is distinct from the others, not only in its 

end, but also purely as a contract in its origin. 
Though raised by the Son of God to the dignity of a 
Sacrament in the New Law and thereby becoming an 
efficacious means of grace ex opere operato, Matrimony 
was instituted not primarily by Jesus Christ as was the 
Holy Eucharist. It was made an offictum naturale, when 
God created the human race and willed its propagation. 

Matrimony is a true contract, duorum in idem con- 
sensus obligationem pariens, or as St. Thomas puts it, 
Viri et ntulieris conjunctio maritalis inter personas legiti- 
mas individuam vitae consuetudinem retinens. It differs 
in nature from other contracts inasmuch as its dissolu- 
tion does not depend upon the will of the contracting 
parties. The dissolubility of the marriage contract can- 
not depend upon the volition of the husband and wife 
because— 

What absurd philosophy is this? What old-fashioned 
ideas are these? From what old volume come these 
antiquated notions? People no longer ride in one-horse 
shays. Candle light has gone out of fashion years ago. 

Come with me any Friday afternoon, ‘“ Bargain Day ”’ 
they call it, and see the modern trend. Pick up the New 
York Law Journal. Turn to the heading, “ Special 
Term, Part III.” Look at the list of cases: “ Blank 
against Blank,” “ Jones against Jones,” “ Smith against 
Smith,” and so on down through the list. Today there 
are fifty-two cases on the calendar ; last week there were 
about the same number. Next Friday there will be as 
many. You marvel at the great number. Look more 
closely and you will find them labeled, “ Undefended 
Divorce Cases.” Then you will realize the latest vogue 
of our enlightened civilization. 

During every week of the court year, in this court 
alone, over fifty married couples are seeking to break 
asunder their marriage vows. On every Friday over 
fifty homes are dissolved, over fifty marriage contracts 
set aside. 

“ Marriage is a contract . . . differing in nature from 
other contracts inasmuch as its dissolution does not de- 
pend upon the will of the contracting parties.” What an 
absurdity! How ridiculous! Here are fifty married 
couples each week dissolving their contracts at will, and 
this is from one county only in the whole United States. 

Now come with me into the court-room. Watch the 
hands of the long, solemn-looking clock on the wall, the 
old rogue who hides his merriment behind two black 
hands. Watch that old clock, for in this court time plays 
an important part . . even as much as law or justice 

. and more. 


O: the seven Sacraments instituted by Christ, Mat- 


The clerk calls a case: “ Blank against Blank.” Mrs. 
Blank, young and pretty, wants to be free. She places 
her hands upon a Bible, God bless the mark, and swears 
“to speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” She takes the witness stand. It is now ten min- 
utes to eleven. 

Watch the clock ; the judge does, the clerk of the court 
must. In order not to lose any time the court provides 
the attorney with a typewritten sheet that contains the 
questions he must ask the witness. Few and to the point. 
Just like the marriage ceremony, but now the gears are 
in reverse. Five or six questions are put—mere formali- 
ties and the witness is excused. The hands of the clock 
have moved three minutes! Next comes the man who 
served the papers. Here again, to expedite matters, the 
questions are written out for the attorney. They are 
answered briefly and to the point. Witness excused. 
Time elapsed, four minutes. The next witness with great 
brevity and exactness of detail tells of the misdeed of 
the other spouse. He is excused. Time elapsed, three 
minutes. Another is called who tells the same story, with 
surprising conformity of details. If the lawyer hesitates 
or the witness becomes verbose, the court frowns. Time 
is precious. On with the case. The witness is excused. 
Time elapsed, five minutes. The attorney takes the 
stand—a mere formality regarding the papers. Time 
consumed, two minutes. Total time for the whole case, 
seventeen minutes. Next case: “ Jones against Jones.” 
Within fifteen minutes the case is finished. Mrs. Smith’s 
case is next. It is particularly long. It lasts twenty-one 
mimutes. The next is called and the grind continues. 

No wonder the old clock smiles as he sees them come 
in wedded and in seventeen minutes go forth unwedded 
and free to enter once more the “ holy bonds ” of matri- 
mony. 

But the other spouse? Does not the other party care 
for his or her good name? Does he or she stand by and 
allow these serious charges to be made? Does he or she 
care so little for character or reputation? 

Evidently not. In all these so-called undefended di- 
vorce cases, the defaulting spouse has been served with 
the papers which are marked “ Action for Absolute Di- 
vorce.” He is willing that a criminal charge be proved 
against him. He is content that his home be broken up 
and his marriage dissolved even though it holds him up 
t» infamy, even though it shows him in flagrante delicto. 
And this is true not only of the husband but also of the 
wife. 

However, this lack of interest in such vital things as 
home and reputation is not the strangest circumstance 
connected with these “ undefended divorces.” It strikes 
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one as most decidedly strange that the evidence for di- 
vorce is so easily obtained. 

In New York a divorce can be granted only upon statu- 
tory grounds. Now the evidence given at these trials 
is either true or untrue. If it is true, then we have con- 
clusive testimony that we are living in an age of unpar- 
alleled lust and carnal debauchery ; if there are so many 
people—and these fifty cases a week point to only those 
caught in their sin, committing adultery, then we have 
sunk to the level of the beast and our civilization with its 
pretenses is a sham and a terrible disgrace. If all this is 
true, then wo betide us who offer such a record. Sodom 
and Gomorrah were not as this. That there should be 
in one single county at least fifty cases a week wherein 
there is sworn proof that these sins were committed, is 
a foul commentary upon our life and a loathsome mock- 


ery of ideals. If all this is true, then should we fear the 


wrath of God? 
If on the other hand this testimony is untrue, these 


witnesses have perjured themselves and perjury under 
our statutes is a crime. Not only do the witnesses com- 
mit the crime of perjury but the attorney who assists 
them is likewise guilty of subornation of perjury, another 
crime. 

If they are committing these crimes, what are the 
courts doing about it? Are they not aiding and abetting 
these malefactors who brazenly speak their pieces learned 
so well If divorce itself is a good thing, should it be 
attained by means such as these? Does a crooked stick 
make straight fire? Le bois tortu fait le feu droit. Are 
the skirts of the courts clean of the filth when they allow 
a case to be completed within fifteen minutes? What 
can they learn of the truth of the allegations in that time? 
What investigation do they make or cause to be made? 
Why do they sit back and allow witness after witness 
to describe the acts in words almost identical? Why do 
they close their eyes to things that point only to collusion 
and bad faith? Facinus quos inquinat aequat. 

For the granting of a divorce, adultery must be proved 
conclusively. Keep this in mind and turn to the Penal 
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Law of New York State. Article 8, Section 100 reads: 
“ A person who commits adultery is guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” Section 102, reads: “A person convicted of 
a violation of this article is punishable by imprisonment 
in a penitentiary or county jail, for not more than six 
months or by a fine of not more than two hundred and 
fifty dollars or both.” 

Now let me ask you, if in one county there are over 
fifty cases each week wherein there is sworn testimony 
of the commission of a crime and that of sufficient weight 
to cause the courts to dissolve the most solemn contract 
that man can enter into, how many criminal actions have 
been started to prosecute those guilty of this crime? How 
many of these people, upon the evidence so conclusively 
given have been brought before the criminal bar? I have 
searched the record and find that with a few exceptions 
(and these dealt with commercialized-vice cases) there 
has never been a single criminal action taken by the dis- 
trict attorney, and this law that would send adulterers to 
the penitentiary for six months has been on the statute 
books since 1907. 

Why should this condition exist? Is adultery a crime? 
If it is, why is it not punished? Are we to conclude that 
our courts of justice desire to wink at such offenses? 
Are we to assume that by breaching one law a person 
can come into court and benefit under another? Are 
we to assume that the old-fashioned marriage is too irk- 
some and the courts feel that the easiest way out of the 
galling bonds is the best? Are we to believe that our 
courts simply are bowing to the spirit and will of the 
new era of “ freedom?” 

The laws are there to be enforced, laws both against 
perjury and adultery. 

The grind continues; Bargain Day follows Bargain 
Day; divorce follows divorce—— 

Marriage differs from other contracts inasmuch as the 
dissolution does not depend upon the will of the husband 
and wife because—Spectemur agendo. 

Rome, Sodom and Gomorrah, Japan, look to your 


laurels. 


Nationalization in France 


A. J. MUENCH 


SHORT time since a very significant poster 
A appeared in Paris on the high, massive stone walls 

which, enclosing the courtyards of homes and 
rising up directly from the walks, are so characteristic of 
nearly all the cities of France. It was a poster of reddish- 
brown color, about three and one-half feet wide by about 
five feet long, very striking in appearance and large 
enough to contain a summary of the eleven articles of a 
program published by L’Union des Intéréts Economiques, 
a confederation of the principal commercial, industrial 
and economic groups of France. 


This poster, with its clear-cut statements, now and 
then emphasizing important points with large, bold type, 
told a story of special interest to all those who are follow- 
ing the rapid shifts and movements in our modern social 
life. It gave testimony that France, like so many other 
countries, is suffering from a bureaucratic centralization 
of the powers of the State; that the private initiative of 
its industry and commerce is bound hand and foot by 
government restrictions of every description; that State 
monopolies with their crushing weight of absolutism are 
increasing rather than diminishing. Men of business 
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enterprise hesitate, in consequence, to enter upon indus- 
trial or commercial undertakings, not knowing what the 
State may do next to impede or to frustrate their plans. 
Industrially, therefore, France is practically at a stand- 
still at the present time. This explains its weakened inter- 
national credit, as indicated by the depreciated value of 
the franc. Compelled to import huge quantities of 
commodities, it has little to offer in compensation by way 
- of exports. 

The situation is aggravated by the fact that the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail, the most powerful as 
also the most radical labor organization of France, de- 
clared itself in favor of a very daring plan of nationali- 
zation of railroads, mines and other large industrial 
establishments, at its congress just finished at Lyons. 
Conscious of the power of its membership, the Conjéd- 
ération has made bold to ask, through its program of 
nationalization, for such a vast extension of the powers 
of the State that were its plan to be realized, private 
monopolies would appear as mere pygmies by the side of 
the future State monopolies. 

Historically, we have something here worthy of note, 
and for the present hour not without significance. It 
shows the swift change of tactics of which Socialism is 
capable, when there is question of putting into effect ideas 
which seem to have caught the fancy of large masses 
among the people. In the past, the traditional policy of 
French Socialists, calling themselves faithful disciples of 
Marx and his principles, as expressed in the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848, was to look with suspicion upon 
nationalization. They saw in nationalization a very 
dangerous hindrance toward the realization of their ulti- 
mate object, the abolition of the bourgeois, capitalistic 
State. The State, as an organ of capitalistic oppression, 
must disappear, and there must-arise in its place, to use 
the words of Kautsky, “a transformation of society into 
a great codperative commonwealth by the centralization 
of the means of production.” This centralization is to be, 
not in the hands of the State,.but in the hands of the 
proletariat, the one class which alone has the right to rule. 
As early as 1883, Jules Guesde, a most enthusiastic fol- 
lower of Marx, expressed his views on this point very 
clearly in a brochure, which he wrote in prison, against 
Brousse and Malon, two French Socialists, who were 
compromising Marxian Socialistic philosophy by hob- 
nobbing with the parliamentarians of the bourgeois State. 
No nationalization was his theme. Nationalized monopo- 
lies, he asserted, remain capitalistic monopolies, even 
though the title of ownership may have passed from capi- 
talistic hands into those of the State. The reason is that 
the control of property will remain capitalistic as long as 
it is in the hands of the capitalistic State, irrespective of 
the owner of the property; and the control of property, 
not so much the title of ownership, is the chief thing to 
be considered. Moreover, ran his argument, the nationali- 
zation of huge commercial and industrial establishments 
is conducive to the increase of the number of State 
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employees, who naturally would become interested in the 
conservation of the bourgeois State and in proportion 
disinterested in its abolition. For who would saw off 
the branch on which he sits “ And who,” he cried out, 
“is less free than the worker of the State? . . . With the 
State as employer the worker would be doubly a slave; 
a slave because held by the stomach, and again a slave 
because also held by the collar.” That is to say, the 
wages of a State employee would remain just about as 
inadequate as before, and if he protested the State would 
seize him by the collar and throw him out: “ No warfare 
against the State ’—enslaved by the collar. 

Rut note the change. From traditional abolitionists of 
the State, the French Socialists have become conserva- 
tionists of the State. They mean to enlarge its powers 
by their program of nationalization. Rather puzzling, 
and what does it mean? Merely a clever change of tac- 
tics. Socialists, after all, match their patience and their 
skill by keeping their ears to the ground with the most 
clever among the politicians. Socialistic aims, however, 
have not changed. Socialists still look forward to the 
day of revolution which will overthrow the bourgeois 
State; be it by peaceful means or by violent means, it 
matters not. They still dream of the day when the prole- 
tariat shall rule. Dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
crowning achievement of all their work. Emile Vander- 
velde, the noted Belgian Socialist, closes his recently pub- 
lished book, “ Le Socialisme contre L’Etat,” within these 


words: 


One must never lose sight of the fact, that even though the 
principal industries come to be incorporated under collective 
domain, nationalization, the régime of the future, will have to 
be created by a transformation of the State, and this régime 
cannot be created except by a militant, combative proletariat, 
penetrated to its very marrow with the injustice of the actual 
social conditions, and resolved to regain in a mighty struggle its 
well-being and its liberty. 


So clear a statement from a pen as influential as that 
wielded by Emile Vandervelde, surely needs no further 
comment, 

Vigilant eyes have seen the danger. Those groups in 
France who have the real welfare of all the classes at 
heart, and not only that of one class, have launched a 
strong campaign against the radical Socialists and State 
autocrats of France. They are not deceived by the 
Secialistic maneuvers. Grouped together in a strong con- 
federation, calling itself L’Union des Intéréts Econo- 
miques, which comprises the large and representative as- 
sociations of industry and commerce, they have countered 
with a sane and at the same time very progressive pro- 
gram. The Union demands, in the interest of economic 
and social life, a recognition of private property as far as 
necessary for the development of private initiative, and 
as far as consonant with social welfare; a restriction of 
the centralization of the powers of the State which is 
ever tending toward the formation of new public monop- 
olies ; an immediate revision of governmental regulations 
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of industry and commerce, which were useful during the 
war but now have outlived their usefulness; the calling 
of conferences between representatives of all the 
interested groups, employers, employees and the public, 
whenever legislative measures are to be enacted; the 
taking of practical steps to insure codperation between 
capital and labor, as partners in the economic adventures 
of social life; and rehabilitation of French family life, 
which has suffered from unfair taxation, tuberculosis and 
alcoholism. On the whole, this is a very sane program, 
and not at all impracticable. What influence it will exert 
to check the radical forces of France, possessed of strong 
iungs and vociferous mouths, and indefatigable in their 
propaganda, remains to be seen. 

It is well, nevertheless, to raise up strong dikes not 
only in France, but also in other countries, where the 
floods of radicalism are growing in extent and in volume. 
In doing so, there must be recognition of the fact, in the 
first place, that gross social injustice has been done in the 
past. There has been an unfair distribution of wealth, 
so that there are actually large sections of the population 
who live beneath the poverty line, while many more are 
just above the line, every moment in danger of being 
pushed beneath it by some untoward and unexpected 
1appenings in life. There has been disrespect of the 
personality of the worker, his labor power being treated 
; a commodity which was often less cared for than the 
nachines and the raw materials with which he worked. 
[here has been in evidence greed for wealth and power, 
vhich has ruthlessly crushed the hopes of thousands for 
1 clean, decent, human life. There is much reason for 
he discontent abroad everywhere: indeed but a small 
oart is due to Bolshevistic inspirations. Very little is to 
be gained by denouncing as red radicalism, Bolshevism 

r sovietism the programs and the measures which seek 
9 reconstruct society on a basis of justice. For the 
greater part they are honest, even though often mis- 
guided, attempts to readjust unjust social conditions. As 
such they should be accepted, even though all that they 
oropose cannot be approved. And if they must be 
rejected, there remains the obvious duty to offer con- 
structive measures as a substitute. All critical, negative 
work has little value unless supported bv constructive 
thought. 

In the second place, the idea of socialization must not 
be considered an invention of Socialism. In its germ it 
is already found in the writings of St. Augustine and St. 
Ambrose. In later centuries this idea was more fully 
developed in the theology of the Salmanticenses and in 
the writings of Lessius and Saurez. Socialism has headed 
the idea in the wrong direction. Socialization of prop- 
erty is possible, based on the sound principles of social 
Property is not an end in itself; it is a means to 
As soon as 


ethics. 
promote both individual and social welfare. 
property is used for selfish purposes, in such a way that 
social injustice arises, society has a right to interfere and 
to limit property within its proper bounds, both by nega- 
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Socialization 


tive restrictions, as also by positive action. 
of property as regards its control is not a danger to 
society, but rather the key to the solution of many prob- 
lems which arise from an unjust distribution, and an 
unjust use of wealth. Socialization as regards ownership 
is the danger, not socialization as regards control. The 
latter conserves social interests without killing private 
initiative. Both private purposes and social purposes are 
served in proper measure under a regime of socialized 
control. An illustration is found in the bill recently 
passed by the Senate, providing for the lease of oil lands 
by the Government to private corporations. Particularly, 
however, in the amendment of Senator Harris of Georgia 
is the idea of socialized control very neatly illustrated. 
It forbids stockholders of corporations producing petro- 
leum and its by-products from holding stock in similar 
corporations. This safeguards the formation of strong, 
competitive corporations with all the independence of 
private initiative, and at the same time prevents a merger 
of these corporations into monopolies dangerous to social 
well-being. Another application of socialized control is 
found in another way in the recent establishment of a 
codperative government by the National Joint Council 
of the clothing industry. Administered by a joint board 
of employers and employees, it resembles very much, in 
its three branches of government—legislative, executive 
and judicial—the medieval gilds, in which the idea of 
socialization, even though not known by name, was 
applied with such splendid results. Hardly a beginning, 
it is true, has been made in the direction of socialized 
control; but here is the key to the solution of many 
vexing problems of society. It emphasizes the principle 
that property is only a means, and never an end in the 
economic and social life of man. 

In the third place, while facing the many and complex 
problems of modern social life, it should be remembered 
that sound moral and religious principles must give 
direction to all movements that seek to reconstruct society 
on a permanent basis. This is a truth so important and 
yet so often forgotten, that it will be worth while to quote 
the words of Le Play, a pioneer and a master in observ- 


ing and analyzing social facts. He said: 


I attached myself to several poor families, studying for a num- 
ber of vears every detail of their lives, asking myself the ques- 
tion: “How can I promote their well-being?” I saw that prog- 
ress in well-being depends upon moral progress, and that moral 
progress depends upon religious progress. This is, to my eyes, 
trained in the experimental sciences, as certain as the very laws 
of nature themselves. I have done more. I advised others who 
were uncertain in their convictions to undertake the same work. 
I told them to go into this work without bias and without preju- 
dice, and to study in detail the lives of poor families, and then 
to search for the causes and the remedies of their poverty. In- 
variably they reached the same conclusion: no progress in pros- 
perity without moral progress; no moral progress without relig- 
ious progress. 


The conclusions of Le Play and his fellow-observers 
as regards the causes and the remedy of poverty are 
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applicable to practically all social ills, whether it be pov- 
erty, injustice, profiteering, Bolshevism, or whatever else. 
They go back even, though in different ways, to the same 
causes, and must therefore look to the same remedies. 
The social science is in its last analysis an ethical science. 
Whatever remedies it would apply to social ills must be 
tested in their action and reaction by tried and proved 
ethical principles. No social justice can be found and 
maintained without them. 


The Elections in Belgium 


J. VAN DER HEYDEN 


HILST the recent French elections were a set- 
back for Socialism, which lost 129 seats in 
Parliament, the Belgian elections, on the contrary, 
marked a notable Socialist advance. Instead of 39 
Socialist members in the Chambers, there will be 70, 
as against 73 Catholics, 34 Liberals and g representa- 
tives of five groups of dissidents mostly from the Clerical 
party, with which they will no doubt agree on all ques- 
tions affecting religion and the stability of the monarchy. 
The Catholics, who, since the year 1884, had a majority 
over the two other parties combined and are the strong- 
est body numerically in the new Parliament, lost in this 
last electoral contest, 26 seats, or 26 per cent of their 
former representation, and the Liberals lost 11 seats, or 
26% per cent of their old strength, whilst the Socialists 
registered a gain of 31 seats. 

How explain this change on the morrow of the World 
War, during which the attitude of certain Socialists was 
scandalously anti-patriotic ? 

First of all, the introduction of universal suffrage at 
twenty-one years of age, instead of at twenty-five; 
secondly, the suppression of the plural-suffrage system 
which accorded two additional ballots to the man with a 
college education, one extra to the owner of real estate 
or of a small capital in State bonds, one extra also, at 


thirty-five years of age, to the father of a family, which. 


supplementary votes were mostly divided between 
Liberals and Clericals; thirdly, the accidental fact that 
the World War left much dissatisfaction which was ali 
grist for the Socialist mill, considering that in the ordi- 
nary course of things, malcontents are wont to side with 
extremists. 

Moreover, in several constituencies the Catholics were 
divided, particularly upon the language question, and 
thus, by scattering their votes, they helped the opposi- 
tion without procuring any appreciable advantage to the 
dissenters. 

Circumstances, therefore, favored in every way the 
Socialists; and they were not backward in using them 
to the very best advantage. Their campaign-work was 
carried on everywhere with extraordinary zest and vigor: 
they presented a solid front, were perfectly organized 
and went to the polls with the assurance of success. 
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Great though this was, it still remained below their ex- 
pectations, as it did not bring them the absolute ma- 
jority they coveted and had hoped for. 

What will be the consequences for Belgium of this 
Socialist landslide and of the greater influence of the 
revolutionary party in the legislative body which is to 
confer upon the land a new constitution, more in keeping 
with the changed times, granting woman suffrage and 
reforming the Senate? Those consequences may be 
more deplorable than the numerical strength of the 
Socialist party, as against Catholics and Liberals com- 
bined, may incline one to suppose. Why? Because 
there are other considerations to be taken into account 
besides mere numbers; namely, the momentum of the 
party’s unity of organization, of its strong discipline, 
of the fanaticism of its adepts, of the boldness of the 
Bolshevist faction which lords it over the less revolu- 
tionary elements. 

The parties representing order and individual liberty 
will have to put up a hard fight to stand their ground 
against the onslaughts of this Macedonian phalanx of the 
enemies of order and liberty and to preserve intact the 
patrimony of franchises and of Christian civilization 
which the unremitting labor of generations has _ be- 
queathed to Belgium. 

The Catholic press is sounding the alarm, and it will . 
be heard; for it is a mighty power in the land. The 
men whom the Catholic electors sent to Parliament are 
up to the mark, willing and ready for the fray that 
awaits them. To back them, they have a staunch and 
mighty army of followers, who, as they fought against 
the enemy from without, will fight also against the 
enemy from within, to keep their land safe for true 
democracy. 

The registered losses of the late elections are not such. 
as cannot be retrieved at the next election, when the 
advantages insured the Socialist party by the introduc- 
tion of the universal male suffrage at twenty-one will 
be offset by woman suffrage demanded by equity, logic 
and promise. Put upon their mettle by the danger 
threatening their Faith and the institutions they love, all 
those whom the miseries of war drove into the army of 
malcontents mustered during thirty and more years of 
continued power will return to the fold and once more, 
as in the past, present a united front to their adver- 
saries, the Liberals and the Socialists. Then the 
Catholic party will again have in the legislative body of 
the land the representation to which it is entitled by 
reason of its de facto influence and power. 

Some women voted at the last elections; namely: 
widows of soldiers fallen during the war, widowed 
mothers whose sons died for the fatherland and all 
women imprisoned for political reasons by the Germans 
during the occupation, 25,000 all told, among them 
several nuns. They were all sympathetically hailed at 
the voting-booths and they performed their newly-ac- 
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quired civic duty conscientiously and with perfect ease. 

Upon these first women-voters, who did not happen to 
belong to the suffragette class, it has been proposed to 
confer diplomas as a souvenir of their participation in 
the first elections after the great World War, the first 
in which women had a share. 


The Wizard of the Renaissance 


Joun C. Revitte, S. J. 


[* spite of the four centuries which have just closed since his 
death, Leonardo da Vinci still seems to challenge time for 
a successful rival to his claim as the supreme representative of 
the Renaissance. Michaelangelo alone could dispute with him 
that title with any hope of a favorable verdict. According to 
Hallam, Da Vinci's is the greatest name of the fifteenth century. 
Lionel Johnson calls him 
The archimage of art; in whom was incarnate royally 
and greatly, the pride of the spirit of the natural man, 
superbly lusting after knowledge and lordship over nature, 
hungry for familiarity with the secrets of her heart. From 
his youth of strength and beauty to his age of majesty and 
awe, he led the wizard life of a candidate, an aspirant to 


universal science. yen 
In the heart of Leonardo flamed all the aspirations and am- 


bitions of the age of the Sforzas and the Medicis, the Michael- 
angelos and the Borgias, the Albertis, the Raphaels and the 
Bramantes, the masters under whom he toiled or the rivals with 
whom he strove. He was not only the painter of the “Last 
Supper” and the “ Mona Lisa,” but engineer and architect, scien- 
tist and philosopher, something of Copernicus and Stensen, of 
Galileo and Francis Bacon foreshadowed to earth before their 
time. 

If nature had stamped upon Leonardo a stigma at his very 
birth, she had as far as possible compensated for the stain by 
lavishing upon him her rarest gifts. Garrulous old Vasari tells 
us in his charming way in that short biography of the painter 
of the “Last Supper,” from which all other writers have large- 
ly garnered, that such gifts “sometimes supernaturally and 
marvelously congregate in one sole person” to such an extent 
that 

to whatever the man thus favored may turn himself, his 

every action is su Divine as to leave all other men far be- 

hind him, and manifestly to prove that he has been specially 
endowed by the hand of God Himself, and has not ob- 
tained his preeminence by human teaching or the power of 


man. 
In the actual number of his surviving masterpieces Michael- 


angelo far outstrips his rival. Leonardo cannot point to the 
domed-wonder, that second Pantheon lifted to the clouds, which 
Buonarotti built over the tomb of Christ’s mightiest Apostle. 
He carved no marble block to compare with the majesty of the 
Moses throned in San Pietro in Vincoli, no Pieta like the monu- 
ment in St. Peter’s in which the hands of his brother-craftsman 
clothed with infinite tenderness the form of the Virgin Mother 
clasping in her arms the lifeless body of her Son. Scarcely a 
perfectly fashioned block of Da Vinci’s architectural or sculp- 
tural masterpieces remains. But the “ Mona Lisa” and “The 
Virgin of the Rocks” and “St. Ann with the Virgin and the 
Child,” and above all the “Last Supper” breathe his message 
and whisper to us of his real greatness and power. 

The “Last Supper” is unfortunately but a ruin. But a ruin 
as stupendous in its way as the fallen tiers of the Colosseum 
are now, or the broken pillars and shattered arcades of Reims 
or Ypres will be to the men of another generation. When the 


awed spectator views but the mere shadows of that masterpiece, 
now that its original glories have faded from the refectory 
walls of Santa Maria delle Grazie at Milan, and turns his eyes 
from the faces of the Twelve to that of the High Priest of the 
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New Law flushed with the light of human love and Divine 
power, he sees a living refutation of the charge brought against 
Leonardo that while he conformed to the outward ceremonial 
of Catholicism, his head and his heart revolted against the so- 
called dogmatism and intellectual autocracy of Rome and its 
creed. The painter of the “Last Supper” believed in the great 
mystery which he represented with such deep pathos and dra- 
matic skill. Something more than a purely human story is 
told us in that mounting wave of emotion, of astonishment, 
dread, loving compassion, leaping from face to face on that 
immortal canvas and full-crested in the downcast and lovingly 
reproachful eyes of Christ as He pronounces the words: “One 
of you shall betray me.” Every head and brow in that picture 
is the monograph of a distinct emotion, every hand speaks its 
own story; the darkness that clouds the face of Judas is but 
the replica of the tragic night that has settled down upon his 
soul; the elemental passions that stir the Twelve show them to 
be really weak and startled men. But the artist, by the wizardry 
of his genius, has made us understand that the glooms of a 
great sorrow have begun to settle on the brow and the heart of 
One who is more than man. The “Last Supper” is an act of 
faith. 

It may be true that Da Vinci was borne away at times by the 
pagan influences which swayed the Filelfos, the Vallas, the 
Luinis, the artists and the dilettanti of letters and philosophy 
of the Renaissance. In his selva of notes on every conceivable 
subject, there are scattered fragments of more or less unortho- 
dox opinions; he said harsh things about priests and monks 
and the abuses of the ecclesiastical system. But there is not a 
single instance or fact in his life that can be adduced to prove 
that he was anything else but a loyal and practising Catholic or 
that his heart was not in the religion which he openly pro- 
fessed. The last moments of the master, when, still in full pos- 
session of his great powers, and after the humble confession 
of his sins, he rose from his bed of agony, and supported by 
his faithful attendants, partook of that great Sacrament, whose 
institution he had so splendidly recorded, give their unimpeach- 
able testimony to the virility of his Catholic piety and practice. 

The “Last Supper” is the compendium and the culminating 
point of Leonardo’s art. The “ Mona Lisa” may not be com- 
pared with it. Sphinx-like she puzzles and mystifies. From 
Vasari to Pater, critics have tried to read her riddle. It re- 
mains unsolved. But the “ Last Supper,” like all sublime things, 
tells its story nobly and simply. It satisfies, it reposes, it in- 
spires. 

The external life of Leonardo from the days of his appren- 
ticeship in the workshop of that thorough if not inspired master, 

*Verrocchio, to the years of dazzling splendor which he spent at 
the court of the Sforzas at Milan, and the period of rivalry 
with Michaelangelo with whom he strove at Florence, to the 
day of his death at Cloux, not as legend has it, in the arms of 
Francis I, but under a roof provided for him by that royal host, 
was all movement and unsated inward striving. His soul was 
restless, it craved for all knowledge, feverishly but not ignobly. 
If like Goethe, Da Vinci was an intellectual aristocrat, with 
something of the German’s “high-browed” aloofness from the 
ways and the thoughts of ordinary men, as questioning of self 
as he was inquisitive of nature’s secrets, he was also the true 
democrat of science and art. Few other men have so completely 
celebrated the bridals of this seemingly incompatible pair. 

The thoughts and schemes and inventions of Leonardo, many 
of them vast and unfathomable, are still hidden in his note- 
books, only a small part of which has been published. But 
these fragments show the extraordinary range of his powers. 
They form an encyclopedia of art, science, philosophy and crafts- 
manship. With a versatility truly amazing he passes from me- 
chanics to astrology, from botany to physiology and anatomy. 
He could paint, carve in wood and stone, build a canal-lock as 
readily as a port. He constructed tunnels, suggested the plan of a 
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canal from Pisa to Florence, carried out later on by Viviani, a 
pupil of Galileo, designed mills, carding machines, built harbor 
dredges, and proved that even stoutly constructed houses and 
churches could be lifted from their foundations and shifted, 
without damage, to another street. It was no empty boasting 
on his part when he promised Ludovico Sforza that he could 
construct, what we imagine is one of the inventions of the Great 
War, the military tank, for he assured the Milanese despot that 
he could build “covered carts, secure and indestructible, bear- 
ing artillery, which, entering among the enemy, will break the 
strongest body of men and which the infantry can follow with- 
out impediment.” The deviltries of liquid fire, had yielded their 
secrets to him, though it does not appear that he ever applied 
them. The uses of the smoke-screen were not unknown to him. 
The tools for his work he invented as the need came, as he dug 
canals, tunneled hills or bored wells, built military trenches, bas- 
tions and forts, when in the employ of Caesar Borgia. He 
studied the flight of birds and stumbled, as genius stumbles on 
nature’s closely guarded secrets, on the principles of aviation 
and of the submarine. Painter and sculptor, he studied with 
the ardor of a Vesalius the anatomy of the human frame, wrote 
like a modern of the hardening of the arteries and tuberculous 
lesion of the lungs. He almost founded the science of modern 
geology. He was one of the first to explain and on the whole 
correctly the nature of the fossils found embedded in the rocks. 
Far ahead of his time in his grasp of the principle that geologi- 
cal formations are of a very slow growth, he reasoned that the 
alluvial deposits of the Po were 200,000 years old. 

But his actual accomplishments in these fields are not so start- 
ling as the success with which he brought to light the principles 
which are the very corner-stone of modern science. This wiz- 
ard of the Renaissance, magician of the chisel and the brush, 
outguessed and anticipated Francis Bacon and Galileo, his suc- 
cessors. and rivals in the next century. Long before Bacon he 
had a clear conception of the modern scientific method to which 
we Owe so many of our most important discoveries. An intel- 
ligent and enlightened application of the experimental method 
to the physical sciences and the scientific use of mathematics in 
controlling step by step the results obtained, were the cardinal 
principles on which he worked. He insisted upon them because 
he was convinced that the phenomena of nature obey a rigorous 
and unvarying law. He insisted on experiment, studied nature’s 
laws, in her great laboratories of air and sky and water, in her 
forests and her river beds, in the things of life that creep under 
the water and cleave the air. In this attitude he was a man 
of the nineteenth and twentieth century. Were he to return 
today he would of all the men of the past feel most at home in 
an age of electricity and steam, of the aeroplane and the dirig- 
ible. In some shape or other these wonders had a local habita- 
tion and a name in his day-dreams. 

One of the most universal minds of the Renaissance and of all 
times, insatiable of knowledge, stepping securely and quickly 
from one dizzy height of achievement to another, he maintained 
that wisdom is not to be acquired nor truth to be discovered 
in a single day, for they were, as he beautifully called them, the 
daughters of time. But though a firm believer in experience and 
actual experiment, Leonardo did not entirely neglect the rich 
inheritance left us by the past. But he never could be satisfied 
to remain a mere imitator. He was not the man to tread slav- 
ishly in the beaten track. He liked to blaze his own trail. To 
his other astonishing gifts he united the crowning gift, that of 
originality. It may be seen in the greatest of all his master- 
pieces, “ The Last Supper.” The classic concept is there in all 
its proportions, its rhythmic balances, its all pervading unity, its 
subdued tones, its clear and tender light, its broad sweep, its 
noble repose. But it is not anything of antique art, of Fra 
Angelico, Giotto or Ghirlandaio which he has taken for his 
models. His own genius, the sublimity of the theme, his ar- 
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tist’s skill, his faith, these alone inspired that work. The great- 
est genius of the Renaissance in a day even, when the hearts 
and minds of men, were turning to pagan themes and pagan 
ways, wrought his noblest work under the inspiration of the 
sublimest of all mysteries. Leonardo da Vinci painted it be- 
cause he knew that it was the crowning work of God's love. It 
has become under the hand of the great Catholic artist, the mas- 
terpiece that will carry his name and fame aureoled with genius 
and faith to the remotest times. 


The Shuddering Babe 


Austin O’MALtry, M.D. 


HE November day was narrow and gray in Nazareth, 

and the market place was almost deserted. The rain 
fell in short showers, and few, brown grape-leaves drifted 
about in the wind. Across the unpaved street a homeless 
dog trotted, wet and sullen, with drooping ears; and when 
a loitering boy flung a stone at the outcast it darted away 
whining. Down the sloping street came the pattering of a 
flock of goats and the shuffle of the herd’s sandals. A thin 
steam rose from the warm damp hair of the animals, They 
passed on down the hill,,a faint noise between two silences. 
Then the quick, nervous tread of unshod hoofs and the 
jingle of a tossed bridle chain broke the silence again, and 
a Roman soldier rode up to the synagogue. He took a roll 
of parchment from a bag he carried across the bow of his 
saddle, and without dismounting he tried to nail it to one 
of the pillars of the portico. His horse was restive, and 
cursing he had to leap from the stirrupless saddle to fasten 
the parchment. Two boys ran over to the scroll, but they 
could not read the Latin or the Aramaic text. When the 
last nail had been driven between the stones of the pillar, 
the soldier vaulted into his saddle and loped away toward 
Safed on the hills of Nephtali. 

In a short time a crowd had gathered before the proclam- 
ation, jostling, guessing at the probable misfortune it would 
bring, and waiting impatiently for some one who could read 
well enough to put the script into speech. Presently a car- 
penter, returning from his work, came to the edge of the 
crowd; a big, middle-aged man, with the long black hair of 
a Nazarene under a brown burnoose, a box of tools on his 
shoulder. A leathern apron covered the front of his striped 
tunic. A boy cried. “Here is Joseph Ben Jacob, he can 
read it for us.” He read for them the proclamation, which 
was from Cyrinus the governor of Syria, telling of the census 
which was being taken throughout the Roman Empire, and com- 
manding each family to repair to the chief city of its tribe 
and there be enrolled. 

A cry of rage and grief went up as the last words were 
uttered, and Joseph’s face grew white, but he said nothing. 
This method of taking a census was a calamity because the 
tribal cities of many of the bystanders were distant, scattered 
from the snows of Libanus to the River of Egypt. Joseph 
started homeward, and he said to a friend in the crowd, 
“How can I take her all the way to Bethlehem of Juda? 
Trained soldiers are a week making the journey in good 
weather.” He went with bowed head along the white walled 
houses, the tools. clanking on his shoulder. When he drew 
near his home he raised his eyes. 

Mary sat within the closed door, and the whir of her 
spinning wheel did not let her hear his footfall. Folded 
upon the table beside her were swaddling-bands she had just 
finished. She was only fifteen years of age, a rose not 
fully blown. Against the white wall of the room was the 
soft red glow of her robe, and her crown of brown hair 
lay in heavy coils about her comely head. Humility was 
about her, and the majesty of the supreme motherhood 
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looked from her eyes as she swayed in the spinning of her 
linen thread like wheat in the wind of June. 

Joseph opened the door softly and watched her as if he 
were fearful of telling her of the proclamation. The spin- 
ning wheel droned on, and she chanted through its monotone 
the words of an old Syrian lullaby, and He who had come 
to save heard her sweet voice’s music above the “Sanctus” 
of the million angels that crowded the skies of Nazareth. 
Up before the gates that are each a pearl stood Gabriel, 
Raphael and Michael. They also heard her voice; the great 
heart of the Battle Angel Michael leaped, and he dropped from 
heaven like a star down to Nazareth beside Joseph and adored 
her Son. Then Joseph crossed the threshold. The wheel 
stopped and she looked up to him. The smile upon her face 
faded at the sight of the pain in his eyes. 

“Mary,” he said, “the Roman Governor has commanded that 
we go all the way to Bethlehem to be enrolled in a census of 
the nations. How canst thou endure the length of the jour- 
ney?” 

She was silent a moment, then she said, “ Blessed be the will 
of God. He will provide.” 

In the second week of December they started toward Beth- 
lehem, over eighty miles southward among the hills of Judea. 
The wintry morning sun burned crimson through the black oaks 
on the summit of Tabor, and high up in the blue an eagle 
sailed down toward the Lake of Gennesareth. The mist lay 
heavy on the Plain of Asochis to the north, the wooded hills 
of Nephtali rose like islands out of the rolling fog, and far 
beyond were the faint snows of Hermon. The walls of Caiio 
and Accho, over near Carmel, broke with touches of soft gray 
the glittering white of the sands by the sea beyond the mist; 
and far down in the west the ships wore out and in. South- 
ward the road down from the village dipped under the fog 
that lay along the Plain of Esdraelon. 

The street was silent and chill. Before the door Joseph was 
tightening the girth upon a white ass, which stood there list- 
less and patient. Mary took a last look into the house, then 
she locked the door. Her dog, which was watching her, ran 
about excitedly during these preparations. As she turned she 
patted its head gently and said: 

“Thou must come with us, else thou wilt starve here.” 
Joseph led the ass up to the threshold, she got upon the 
saddle, and the dreary march began. Across the Plain of 
Esdraelon, over the mountains of Samaria, through the valley 
beyond, and then up the hills of Judea to Jerusalem they toiled 
in the chill weather; sleeping at night on straw near the horses 
and camels and asses of the wayfarers in the barnlike khans 
by the road. On the long journey from Nazareth to Bethle- 
hem the Lady St. Mary suffered from great fatigue, but more 
from the gnawing of frost. The hill country of Judea can be 
very cold in winter as it is almost a half mile above the sea, 
and at times there are six inches of snow in Jerusalem. 

In the cold of the first Christmas Eve Mary and Joseph went 
over the six miles between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Herod 
the murderer, surnamed the Great, was then living near Beth- 
lehem. He had killed his first wife Mariamne, her family, his 
uncle Joseph, three of his own sons, and a multitude of others. 
Herod Antipas, who carried off Herodias, the wife of his 
brother Philip, and who murdered St. John the Baptist, was 
the son of Herod the Great. The palace of Herod was on the 
plateau Jebel Fereidis, and the villas of his courtiers clustered 
about the foot of the hill. Mary could see the lights at their 
gates as she went toward the little city of David. 

The night was falling, and the purple shadows filled all the 


stony ravines. The lamp over the town gate flared in the wind 


above the Roman sentry, who was watching the crowds of 
people as they hurried into their tribal city for the enrolment. 
Swaying and snarling camels jostled the Mother of God, and 
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the stirrups of horsemen touched her blue mantle, and the 


wind plucked at it. Joseph dragged along the tired ass under 
the gate arch where the hoofs of the horse awoke hollow 
reechoing. He smiled cheerfully there, and he said to Mary: 

“ At last thou canst rest!” They went to the khan. At the 
door stood the innkeeper; fat, thick-lipped, with an oiled beard 
flowing to his girdle, blowing hot or cold according to the 
appearance of the folk coming to his gates. He was busy 
assigning places for his guests and their cattle. Joseph ap- 
proached him and asked for a lodging. The Jew looked up and 
took in at a glance the travel-stained, peasant dress of the 
Galilean. Then he said shortly to Joseph: 

“The house is crowded. We have no room for thee.” 

“But we must have room! There is no other inn in the 
town; my wife is sick with weariness; she cannot lie here in 
the street!” 

“T told thee I have no room. Get out of the way, thou 
Galilean vagabond, or I will have thee beaten off!” 

Joseph went back to Mary, and she saw from the troubled 
lines on his forehead that they must seek for rest elsewhere. 

“The inn is crowded; we cannot have place,” he said. 

He was very anxious. Then began the quest from door to 
door, and the lashing of the whips of hypocrisy, insult, and 
avarice. They came at last to the western gate again. Joseph’s 
face was haggard, and Mary’s was wan and drawn from ex- 
treme fatigue, and she was trembling. They passed out under 
the gate arch aimlessly. The sentinel at the gate stood there 
like a statue, and the yellow flame of the lamp turned his 
helmet to gold. Out into the dusk they wandered; the wind 
whined along the town wall; the west smouldered as an ember 
and grew cold; the white stars drifted up glittering. Thin 
wisps of blown cloud were torn on thorns of stars, and the 
ghost of an old moon wandered up a hollow between the eastern 
hills. The chain of the wind-swayed lamp in the gate arch 
creaked behind Joseph and Mary as they stood irresolute, 
facing the desolate darkness, and their shadows swung to and 
fro across the white dust of the road. Just outside the gate 
there was a cave partly hewn in the sandstone by the wayside, 
which was used as a stable. 

“I see no other place,” said Joseph, “we must abide here 
for the night.” 

At the entrance of the cave he knelt and lighted a rush taper 
with sparks from his flint, and they went in. An ox was 
tethered there, and its big mild eyes glistened in the faint light 
of the taper. Joseph found a pile of hay in a corner of the 
cave, and he spread Mary’s mantle on it. She sat there while 
he removed the saddle from the ass, and shook out a small 
bundle of fodder before the jaded beast. The dog lay at her 
feet, and put its shivering muzzle on her hand and looked up 
to her. She broke a piece of bread and gave it to the dog. 
Then Joseph took a water gourd from his bag, and they ate 
the remainder of the loaf. The place was sharply chill, and 
he drew the hay about our Lady, and set the saddle for a 
pillow. Presently he wrapped his mantle about himself, and 
the taper was extinguished. They knelt upon the hay and talked 
with God in silence. The hours ran out unnoticed; they had 
forgotten their weariness. A beam of moonlight flowed in 
through a crevice in the door, and it moved slowly across the 
cave. Once it fell upon Mary’s face, and she was as a white 
lily. 

The sounds from the town died out, and the world grew still. 
The swish of the hay as the ox pulled it toward him, and 
the soft breathing of the sleeping dog were the only sounds in 
the darkness. The stars floated westward, and the eager Angels 
were drifting down through them in great squadrons toward 
Bethlehem. 

The tread of the midnight watch came to the town gate. 
Then Joseph was conscious of a white light within the cave. 
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Suddenly he heard a tiny cry, and there lying upon the hay, 
lo! the Lamb of God. He saw the dear Lady St. Mary stretch 
out her hands tremblingly and catch up the Babe, and hide Him 
in her bosom. She stilled His cry with her lips. Then the 
light faded, and in the dark she crooned her Syrian lullaby, 
forgetful of the sorrow to come. 

The Archangel Michael swept out into the night, and in sheer 
joy he hurled his lance down, till it thundered and quivered 
in the gate of hell, and he shouted to his armies, ranging tier 
on tier innumerable beyond the glinting stars: 

“He is born! Who is like God!” 

And a mighty cry wen: up that made tremble a million suns, 
and it broke in wave after wave of piercing harmony before 
the feet of the Blessed Trinity, to whom be love, and thanks- 
giving, and glory forever. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


Carranza’s Principles 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In view of the revelations made by Senator Fall of Venustiano 
Carranza’s long criminal record, it is apposite to note that John 
L. McLeish, president of the Masonic Library Association of 
Cincinnati, has written a book on the Mexican revolution and 
Freemasonry, fraternally published by the Menace, in which he 
makes the confession that the principles proclaimed by the Rite 
in Mexico in 1833 and subsequently incorporated into the Con- 
stitution of that country by Benito Juarez, “are the same prin- 
ciples for which First Chief Carranza is fighting today.” Ma- 
sonry is welcome to Carranza, his “ principles,” and his record. 
Are Masons in the United States willing to be associated with 
him? Are his principles, theirs? 


Washington. I. B. F. 


A Catholic Young People’s Magazine 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue for November 8, there is a communication in 
which the writer enters a plea for a weekly or monthly period- 
ical, written especially for boys and girls, and asks: “Why 
cannot a magazine, bright and snappy, but truly Catholic through- 
out, be started for boys and girls?” In answer to this question 
I should like to call his attention to the existence of just such 
a paper, which has been published in New York City for the 
past twenty-five years. It is called the Sunday Companion, and 
is edited by Mrs. Ellen Burke, with an office at 256 Broadway. 
Well known in most Catholic schools, it has a subscription list 
of 35,000, and copies of the little weekly will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to F. P. G. of Providence or to any one else who is 
interested, 

New York. M. C. 


The Catholic Guardian Society 
To the Editor of America: 

The Holy Father’s recent appeal for the children of the world, 
in whose behalf he has ordered a collection to be taken up in 
all the Catholic churches in all lands, will doubtless stimulate the 
charity of the Faithful to be very generous. Most of this money 
will in all probability be devoted to the helpless sufferers in 
foreign lands, and everyone hopes that it will be another glo- 
rious testimony to the zeal of the Pope for the little ones of 
Christ. Those who can contribute to this fund will also be 
able and anxious to do something for the poor children in our 
midst, and to these I would like to suggest another object of 
charity, urging them not to do less but a little more. Parents 
who have children of their own, naturally feel themselves im- 
pelled to do something to make Christmas happier and brighter 
for the children of the poor. To this end I would call their 
attention to the “Catholic Guardian Society,” which, under the 
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direction of the Reverend Samuel Ludlow, gives after-care to 
hundreds of boys and girls, who were once inmates of the 
various homes for dependent children in the Archdiocese of New 
York, but have been since removed, and are either in their own 
homes or else are struggling to make a decent living for them- 
selves. Christmas in the case of most of these children will be 
cheerless in the extreme; and contributions, either in money or 
supplies, if sent to the office of the Society at 139 East 17th 
Street, New York City, will without fail reach the needy. Only 
those who are engaged in following up the inmates of such 
institutions know how bitter is their lot, how sad are the 
wretched homes in which they dwell, how their parents’ hearts 
ache at the privations which their little children have to endure, 
and how lonely are the boys and girls who have not the refuge 
of even the poorest of homes. Gifts, either for Christmas or 
New Year’s Day, or later, will be gratefully appreciated. Many 
people would give and give generously, if they were certain that 
their gift would be wisely applied to deserving cases. The Catho- 
lic Guardian Society may be trusted implicitly. 


New York. M. J. 


Masonry and the Smith-Towner Bill 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


At the latest session of the Supreme Council of the Thirty- 
third Degree of the Scottish Rite of Freemasonry for the 
Southern Jurisdiction of the United States, which was held in 
Washington, D. C., these resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas: The operation of the selective service law of the 
late World War discloses a lamentable condition of illiteracy, 
even among the American-born young men of the nation, and 
Whereas: The Ancient and Accepted Rite of Freemasonry has 
as one of its leading ideals the fostering of efficient educational 
measures for the more thorough Americanization of the youth 
of both sexes, and for the further education of young men that 
they may thereby become better citizens, and Whereas: There 
is now pending in the Congress of the United States an Act 
commonly known as the Smith-Towner Bill for the purpose of 
fostering education by the Nation and the States, which would 
surely operate to cure and prevent illiteracy in the United 
States; be it 

Resotvep: That the Supreme Council of the A. A. S. R. of 
the Southern Jurisdiction of the United States, having a mem- 
bership of more than 150,000, hereby unanimously places itself 
on record as favoring such an educational project and promises 
to use its best efforts to aid in the beneficent operation of such 
a wise and far-seeing measure. And be it further 

ReEsoL_veD: That we will urge upon our entire membership to 
aid, by all honorable means within their power, in the carrying 
into effect such legislation, if enacted. 

These resolutions were published in the November number 
of the New Age Magazine, the organ of Freemasonry, page 514. 


Washington. T. B. G 


“Senator Williams and Mrs. Crupp” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

While reading the article “Senator Williams and Mrs. Crupp,” 
in America of Nov. 15, I wondered why so much attention is 
given to the words of the gentleman from Mississippi. At the 
time of the shocking outrage and murder in a western city, he 
was credited by the press with having defended the treatment 
of the blacks as justified, because women had been attacked. He 
said that the protection of the purity of women was duty tran- 
scending (I forget the precise word, but that was its meaning) 
“transcending all laws human and Divine.” If Mr. Williams 
sincerely believes that there are any laws, rights, or privileges 
which can set aside or over-ride the Divine law, he is no fit man 
to be a member of a law-making body in a Christian land, and 
his views about matters of justice are utterly worthless. Why 
notice him at all? Certainly no Christian, nor Hebrew, nor one 
who believes in God’s authority need be troubled by such 
blasphemies. 


Brookline, Mass. THeEopoRE R. METCALF. 
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Christ in the Orphan 

GAIN we celebrate the birth of Jesus Christ, again 

the Blessed Little One is laid in the manger. He 
who feeds the birds of the air, sings the Christian poet, 
is nourished with a little milk. Et modico lacte pastus 
est, per quem nec ales esurit. He made the world; in 
His hand, sweet and delicate as a rose-petal, is poised 
the universe; but He is a Babe who is cold, who hungers, 
whose all-seeing eyes merciful sleep seals, as He rests 
on His dear Mother’s breast. There was no room in 
the inn, but the dumb beasts receive Him, and with pitiful 
eyes look upon God. No candle was there in that rude 
place and no fire, for His Virgin-Mother and His foster- 
father are poor. He who was to be the friend of the 
poor, acquainted with our infirmity, must be born a 
Divine outcast, a child of the poor. 

As that brave Frank who cried when he heard the 
story of the Crucifixion, “ O, that I had been there, and 
my gallant followers!” so kneeling at the Crib of the 
Babe of Bethlehem, our hearts have yearned, “ O, could 
I have been in Bethlehem on that blessed night, when 
Mary and Joseph came to seek shelter! With what joy 
would I have brought them into my house, with what 
happiness would I have craved the privilege of the least 
and humblest service to my Saviour!” But the happi- 
ness of the shepherds and of the kings, we can make 
our own. “ Whatsoever ye do to the least of My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me,” “ Whosoever re- 


ceiveth one such little child in My Name, receiveth Me,” 
are the lasting lessons of Bethlehem. 
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To hearts that are merciful, to hearts that love God’s 
poor, every Christmas Day is a repetition of Bethlehem. 
The poor are Christ’s always; on Christmas Day the 
orphan is the visible Christ-Child of Bethlehem. We 
have learned but little if we have not learned that love 
means giving, not receiving. On Christmas Day, God 


gives us the greatest of all Gifts, His only Son. Love 
awakens love; love of God above all, and love of all 
God’s children for His dear sake. But love must be 
shown by deed. If on Christmas Day, we make glad 
the heart of one little child, we bring ourselves nearer 
to God, but if on that blessed day, we can call the light 
of happiness to orphaned eyes, we do not merely kneel at 
the Crib of Christ, but lovingly minister unto Him. 


Parents and the Moving-Picture 


T is not an exaggeration to say that today the dominant 
| purpose of the moving-picture industry is to com- 
mercialize some form of immorality. Pictures not 
morally objectionable seek popularity by adopting titles 
which hint at and promise indecency; pictures that in 
themselves are merely farcical are introduced by a reel of 
suggestive or indecent scenes which have no connection 
whatever with the subsequent “ slap-stick comedy.” 
“The whole ‘ movie’ atmosphere,” indignantly protests 
a non-Catholic writer in the Journal of Education, “ is 
saturated with an unhealthy sense of sex.” 

There can be no direct Federal censorship of films, 
and local censorship is often unreliable, and too cowardly 
to attack a popular theater or a wealthy film corporation. 
Of this, the City of New York presents many a melan- 
choly example. The laws regulating theatrical perform- 
ances are thoroughly adequate, but they are rarely 
enforced, and at this moment, in spite of protest, New 
York harbors at least one exhibition which, according to 
reliable witnesses, is worse than any recorded in the 
history of the decadent days of Rome. If you sell 
poisoned: food in New York, you may possibly go to jail, 
but you are free to sell as much moral poison as you 
like. No reliable private censorship of the films has as 
yet been established, although the plans of the National 
Catholic War Council hold out encouragement for the 
future. As to the promises sometimes extorted from 
film manufacturers facing indictments, or made in hope 
of “catching the Catholic trade,” experience has shown 
that they are not worth the paper on which they are 
written. 

Today we face this situation: the moving-picture is 
a standing menace to the morals of our children. Cath- 
olic parents will at once admit the conclusion that they 
are strictly bound in conscience to guard their children 
against this danger. It must be granted that with cheap 
moving-pictures at almost every corner, this is not an 
easy task. But the very prevalence of the danger makes 
the duty more imperative. Herod is abroad; the slaugh- 
ter of the innocents has begun. 
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The Democracy of the Smith-Towner Bill 


DR ways that are dark and undemocratic, some advo- 
cates of the Smith-Towner bill for the establishment 
of an educational autocracy at Washington are fully 
equal to the late and unlamented Machiavelli. These 
gentlemen point with pious pride to the immense number 
of “ petitions,” signed by nurses and Free Masons and 
sailors and uplifters and teachers and professors, all 
begging that the country be saved by appointing a Demo- 
crat or a Republican, according to the next elections, 
with authority to devise and enforce educational stand- 
ards throughout the country. As to the precise manner 
in which these petitions are obtained, they maintain, for 
the most part, a silence as profound as it is significant. 
This silence has been rudely broken by a protest for- 
warded to the Congressional Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor by Dean William Paxton Burris of the 
University of Cincinnati. Without any respect at all for 
the National Education Association, he says that he 
does not know of a single society which, before endorsing 
the Smith-Towner bill, gave it an “intelligent and 
thorough-going discussion.” To discuss the bill before 
an assemblage of intelligent people would have been 
dangerous ; therefore 

Chairmen of societies, associations and conventions have been 
“lined up” for the N. E. A. program, and by the simple expedi- 
ent of carefully selected committees on resolutions, which sub- 
mit reports that are usually adopted as a matter of routine, 
these various bodies have given to the measure the appearance of 
an overwhelming endorsement. 

All this has a familiar ring. In the closing session of 
a convention of teachers, held in a large Eastern city, a 
lady mounted the platform with the intention of stamped- 
ing a weary audience into an endorsement of this educa- 
tional monstrosity. The bill, she said, would at once 
bring about something akin to a complete reformation 
of education in the United States, and her statement was 
received with great applause. But before proceeding to 
a vote, a doubting Thomas suggested that it might be 
well to read the bill. A brief investigation disclosed the 
fact that only two or three members of an association 
which was about to endorse the Smith-Towner proposi- 
tion, even knew that the bill was in Congress. The vote 
was therefore postponed, and a committee appointed, 
which on due examination, refused its approbation. The 
experience of Dean Burris was not equally happy. 

At a meeting of the Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, held at Chicago last February, a committee on resolutions 
submitted a report which endorsed the bill in the form in 
which it existed at that time, and I objected to action upon the 
report of this committee until an opportunity for discussion was 
given. Such an opportunity was denied, however, and _ this 
society, many of whose members are fond of talking about 
“crises,” “emergencies,” and “making the world safe for 
democracy,” thus furnished one more of the many endorsements 
of this proposed Federal legislation. 

Whether or not the Smith-Towner bill will be urged 
during the present session of Congress is not certain. 
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With an estimated budget of over five billion dollars, and 
similar budgets for years to come, it does not seem prob- 
able that any Congressman or Senator who cares to 
continue in favor with his constituents, will wish to add 
to this burden by putting a politician in control of the 
local schools, and starting him on his career with an 
annual disbursement of one hundred million dollars. But 
if you think that your representatives in the lower House 
and the Senate are wavering in this matter, let them 
know at once your decided opposition to this synthesis 
of undemocratic ideals, the Smith-Towner bill. 


Exit the Christmas Ghost 


N an amusing paper Mr. Stephen Leacock contributes 
I to the current Bookman on “The Passing of the 
Christmas Ghost Story,” he describes with delicious 
humor the familiar characteristics of the “ spook-tale ” 
as it was written in mid-Victorian days, and shows how 
fatal to its atmosphere are the usages of modern times. 
Evening, for example, is always “just falling” as the 
narrator approaches “ Buggam Grange,” and invariably 
the “ wind is soughing among its ancient chimneys.” He 
is admitted to the “ fearsome place” by a “ solitary ser- 
vant,” who conducts him to the “ Tower room” in the 
“ East Wing,” where a murder had been committed exact- 
ly fifty years ago that Christmas Eve. The ghastly “ night 
light,” the “rattling casement,” the “tapestry moving 
slightly in the night wind,” the “ fitful slumber” into 
which the narrator falls, the “ groaning from behind the 
wainscot,” and the other well-known “ properties” are 
duly introduced, and then comes the familiar climax: 

A “figure” thin and impalpable as the night air is moving 
about the room. It is illuminated by a “spectral light.” It 
moves nearer to our bedside. It extends its hand. Oh, help! 
And now it is no longer a “ figure.” It has become an “ appari- 
tion” Look! It is the apparition of Sir Duggam Buggam! The 
face is “grave and sad” The apparition points with 
its shadowy hand to the ghastly mark about its neck, the mark 
left by the hangman’s noose and then “a prolonged 
and ghastly shriek is heard to resound from somewhere in the 
house below.” 

Now, however, the harmless Christmas ghost of Vic- 
torian times has quite “ gone out” and has given place 
to a pernicious variety of spook that is born of the 
Spiritist séance and the ouija-board. Absurd books 
without number are written by deluded men and women 
with “new revelations ” straight from shadow-land and 
are being read so eagerly by the credulous public that the 
volumes actually equal in popularity the best-selling 
novels of the day. Yet nothing could be more worthless 
and silly than the incoherent “ messages ”’ these Spiritistic 
ghosts “ send over.” The down-right nonsense they talk 
proves conclusively that whatever force of intellect they 
possessed in the days of their flesh is wholly lost now, 
and their eagerness to frequent once more their old, dull 
haunts indicates that the heaven they have gained must 
be of a very unsatisfactory kind indeed. 

Without question the age’s addiction to the perilous 
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delusions of Spiritism is only the nemesis of unbelief. 
Disintegrating Protestantism has rejected even the 
Bible’s authority, denied the Divinity of Christ, refused 
to admit the possibility of miracles and lost what vague 
faith it had in the existence of heaven and hell. And now 
late adherents of the sects have become victims, in vast 
numbers, of Spiritist frauds and delusions, and many who 
found the tenets of God’s Church too “hard sayings ” 
to believe have become the dupes of charlatans or the 
sport of Satan. 
Salaries for Sisters 

ATHER frequently during the last few months, the 

Commissioner of Education has written and spoken 
on the difficulty of obtaining teachers for the public 
schools. Men and women whose intellectual ability and 
high character admirably fit them for the task of training 
children, are resigning from the schools, simply because 
they cannot support themselves on their meager salaries. 
“The negro porter on a Pullman car,” writes Dr. Clax- 
ton, “makes more than two-thirds of the high school 
teachers in the United States, while a good stenographer, 
with no more than a high-school education, may make 
more than the maximum paid for a teacher in the 
grades.” Young men and women at college who had 
intended to adopt the profession of teaching, have 
turned away from a prospect which promised nothing 
but years of hard work combined with an exceedingly 
low recompense. The result, according to Dr. Claxton, 
is an estimated shortage of 50,000 teachers, while “ not 
less than 300,000 now in the service are below any 
reasonable standard of ability and preparation.” 

The small salaries paid to teachers do not directly con- 
cern the parish schools, for the religious in these establish- 
ments serve without thought of personal recompense. 
Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to think that, since 
our teachers are bound by a vow of poverty, the pre- 
vailing “ hard times” do not affect our educational insti- 
tutions at all. Many Catholics are unaware of the fact 
that for every religious teacher in the parish school, the 
pastor must pay a sum, ranging from $200 to $400 a 
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year, not to the teacher herself, but to the community 


of which she is a member. No community of religious 
teachers in this country has a foundation or an endow- 
ment. To prepare its members for teaching, to support 
them while in the schools, and to care for its aged mem- 
bers who after years of hard work have been retired, it 
must depend upon the chance gifts of charitable indi- 
viduals, and upon the slender earnings, if the term may 
be used, of the Brothers and Sisters in the schools and 
academies. That the religious communities have been 
able to write so many glorious pages in the history of the 
Church is due to the fact that they regard teaching not 
merely as a profession, but as an apostolic mission, 
second in importance only to the preaching of the Gospel 
and the ministry of the Sacraments, rather than to any 
large and liberal support accorded them by the general 
run of Catholics. 

It is most desirable that the recompense made to the 
teaching communities be readjusted to meet the higher 
cost of living. This is obvious. That it cannot be so 
readjusted by our pastors alone is equally obvious. No 
more than our religious communities have they any 
foundation or endowment. It can be done only by an 
immediate and generous response of our Catholic people 
to the exhortations of the Hierarchy and of the parish 
clergy, to support our schools. It is shameful that thou- 
sands of men and women who call themselves Catholics, 
have never in their lives contributed one penny to the 
maintenance of our schools, and that probably a larger 
number regard fifty cents a year as a liberal donation. 
Fifty cents a year for Christ in His little ones, fifty cents 
a year for the most important single work which the 
Church in this country must accomplish, and 500 times 
that amount for useless and frivolous amusement, repre- 
sents very fairly the budget of many an American Cath- 
olic family. This is nothing less than an abomination. 
An excellent New Year’s resolution for every Catholic 
in the United States, would be to contribute at least as 
much to the support of the parish school as to the 
support of the moving-picture industry. 


Literature 


FATHER HECKER’S CENTENARY 

HE centenary of the birth of Father Hecker quite naturally 

directs attention to the phases of his life as an author and 

editor; for it is beyond dispute that he has contributed under 

both of these aspects to the history and literature of the Church. 

As an editor he adventured much in a region unexplored; as an 

author he holds a place peculiarly his own, an apologist unique 
in the matter and manner of his appeal. 

His career in both respects is extremely interesting and worthy 
of extended treatment, but the survey here attempted must be 
of the briefest and devoted rather to the consideration of mo- 
tives and purpose than to the detail of what he has written and 
of what he has done for Catholic writing. 

Of German extraction Father Hecker was a native of New 
York, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his country and his 
city in his appreciation and love of true liberty and of the Amer- 


ican and democratic institutions under which he was reared. 
Born on December 18, 1819, in an environment as discouraging 
to Catholicism as it was to authorship, Father Hecker neverthe- 
less attained a distinguished place as a Catholic writer and edi- 
tor without those helps that come from the training which a 
liberal education gives. He was not a college man; nay, even 
elementary studies must have been most meager in his case, since 
we find him at work at the tender age of ten and a half years. 
The bent of his mind, however, was thoughtful and religious. 
He had an eager desire of knowledge which happily he was per- 
mitted to gratify with the increasing prosperity of his family. 
He was a Lutheran by descent, that is, his family antecedents 
were Lutheran. He himself never joined any sect, but even in 
his youth, thinking for himself, began that search for religious 
truth which eventually brought him within the bosom of the Holy 
Catholic Church and influenced his whole after-life in his atti- 
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tude towards those without its pale. His way to the Church 
was by the road of reason. He trod the highway and the by- 
ways of rationalism seeking, in company of that distinguished 
group of writers and thinkers who had come out from Unita- 
rianism and had made Boston and its neighborhood the center 
of their ‘activities, a natural religion in both a speculative and 
practical way. 

Like Dr. Brownson the Church's claims had attracted him only 
after he had tasted the insufficiency of purely rationalistic sys- 
tems and, incidentally, of the various forms of reformed Chris- 
tianity from Unitarianism to Calvinism and Anglicanism in his 
search for religious truth. Persuaded of the necessity of the 
supernatural as a complement to the natural, Father Hecker had 
accepted the doctrines of the Church with the deepest convic- 
tions of his mind and heart, and had tasted the exquisite sweet- 
ness of her spiritual life satisfying his highest aspirations and 
as he would say: “emparadising the soul.” 

The incomparable pearl had been brought up from the sea and 
the vision of the beauty of its luster he would share with all the 
world. Why should men dig in the earth to seek that which 
was found alone in the ocean’s depth, that which the Catholic 
Church alone possessed? Let all the earth behold the glory and 
the splendor of the truth of Christ, and sit down in the atrium 
of eternity at peace with God and with man. 

But men must be persuaded. Those to whom his message was 
especially addressed were not the adherents of churches. They 
were those who had either never professed any form of Protes- 
tantism or had cast it aside as a system of belief involving con- 
tradictions of reason, and were seeking some path to reach the 
goal of their endeavors—to find something to appease a longing 
for religion. He had traveled that way himself. He had ex- 
plored systems and investigated theories and in the end he had 
obtained the desire of his heart. If he had reached the goal, 
why should not others? Why should he not point the way? 

As those whom he would particularly aid were not wont to 
sit at the preacher’s feet, sermons would not reach them. How 
could they be reached? By the press. Dogmatic treatises would 
repel rather than win them. The essay was the form, the press 
the instrument which they themselves used at the chief vehicle 
of teaching. Father Hecker’s chosen form of apology, there- 
fore, was the essay, and the press his chosen agent. 

When we remember the limitations of his early training in let- 
ters, it is amazing that he should have succeeded as an essay- 
ist, for such he really is. But his meditative habit of mind, his 
native ability, his wide reading, his contact with men and women 
of distinguished literary attainments and, more than all, his ardor 
for the souls of men made of him an author of no mean skill 
in the use of materials and in power of expression. 

His work resembles somewhat the art of the musician who de- 
velops his theme in an infinite variety of ways, yet is ever re- 
curring to it. Because he loved truth with a passionate love as 
the gift of God and of Christ to men truth was ever beautiful 
even if at times associated with error. He was no friend of 
error, but whenever and wherever he met these two in corapany 
there was recognition:of the one and the other: an expression 
of regard for truth and regret at the presence of error. This 
method has a quality of friendliness which disarms while it at- 
tracts. The breadth of vision in his work is wide and the tone 
of conviction intense. His own position is so evident and he is 
so firmly established in it, that he infuses his readers with his 
own confidence. From many angles he regards the moral struc- 
ture of mankind and finds in the Church the answer to every 
question of the soul and the fulfilment of its every aspiration. 

As a Catholic editor Father Hecker may be regarded as our 
first enduring success. Before his time the field which he so 
diligently ploughed and sowed and harrowed had indeed felt the 
ploughshare, but the return from the labor had not been large. 
Perhaps the season had not been favorable, or the soil had been 
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stubborn, but whatever the cause the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica had no Catholic magazine until the Catholic World appeared. 
Begun as an eclectic magazine, Father Hecker requisitioned the 
best that Europe could give in periodical literature, both in Eng- 
lish and in translations into English, to further the interests of 
the Church in the New World. But within a comparatively short 
time the eclectic character of the magazine disappeared and the 
new venture in Catholic literature advanced along the line it has 
since maintained as an issue of original thought and work. 

Father Hecker had long since recognized the almost immeas- 
urable power of the press for good and for evil. From his 
earliest youth he had seen to what use it was put by the oppo- 
nents of the Catholic Church, for as a boy he had been employed 
in the office of a Protestant religious weekly. In the new phase 
of the undertaking in which he was now engaged he sought to 
create an instrument for the dissemination of Catholic truth 
and to open a new avenue for the endeavor of Catholics in the 
production of Catholic writing. 

Since Bishop Chaloner’s time there had been an increasing 
number of Catholic writers in England and joined to these the 
converts froni the Tractarian group had assembled in brilliant 
and powerful array to bring back their country’s literature to 
the service of the Church. Father Hecker sought to employ and 
create in America a similar body of writers and the pages of 
the Catholic World acclaim the measure of his success. 

To his enterprise and his power of inspiring enthusiasm must 
be given the credit of having gathered together that “ small bat- 
talion” of writers whose generous cooperation with his aims 
and ideals led to the formation of the great army of Catholic 
writers of today. Men and women then famous or well known 
to the world of letters were content to serve without even a men- 
tion of their names and many who afterwards attained to liter- 
ary fame began their career and attained their first laurels 
through the Catholic World. 

But even a larger field was sought by Father Hecker for the 
apostolate of the press in the founding of the Catholic Publica- 
tion Society through which he hoped to disseminate even more 
widely Catholic books and pamphlets. The successors of that 
society still carry on the work begun by him and so successfully 
that some of the issues of the Paulist Press have reached hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies. What, however, would have been 
the crown of Father Hecker’s enterprises as an editor and was 
with him an object ardently longed for, he did not attain: the 
establishment of a Catholic daily paper. 

It would be pleasant and profitable to linger longer in contem- 
plation of the subject of this article whose memory is dear to 
the writer, but the rod of an inexorable editor threatens one 
who has already perhaps transgressed America’s sacred rules 
governing the length of literary papers. Perhaps his daring may 
be pardoned when he confesses he would have dared yet more 
in memory of Father Hecker, who after Christ and His Church 


loved most of all America. Cartes J. Powers, C. S. P. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
For that on a winter’s night 
Jesus Christ was born, 
Let every hearth glow warm and bright, 
And Christian folk have all delight, 
Nor any be forlorn, 
For that on a winter’s night 
Jesus Christ was born. 


For that at His Mother’s breast 
Jesus Christ did wail, 

Let every wife spread forth her best 

And take the beggar for her guest 
To share her cakes and ale, 

For that on His Mother’s breast 

Jesus Christ did wail. 
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For that in a cattle stall 

Jesus Christ did play, 
Let every man, both free and thrall 
Whether in cottage or in hall, 

Sing lustily today, 
For that in a cattle stall 

Jesus Christ did play. 

BLANCHE Mary KELLY. 


REVIEWS 


Mary the Mother: Her Life and Catholic Devotion to Her. 
By Brancue Mary Ke ty, Litt. D. With a Foreword by Rev. 
Joun J. Wynne, S. J. New York: The Encyclopedia Press. 
$1.00. 

This attractive little book of devotion from the pen of one 
whose poems and essays are familiar to the readers of AMERICA 
should help to relieve many a gift-seeker’s perplexity. Closely 
following the Gospel story and the solidly established tradition 
of the Church, the author first writes an excellent sketch of Our 
Lady’s life, and handles with skill the texts which heresy is fond 
of turning against her. Then the book’s second part, entitled 
“Catholic Devotion to Mary,” traces the development of the 
Blessed Virgin’s cultus from Apostolic times until the present, 
the pages describing the honor shown her in the Middle Ages 
being particularly good. The wealth of condensed but accurate 
information about Our Lady’s special prayers, feasts, hymns, 
titles, etc., with which Miss Kelly furnishes the reader in such a 
pleasing way, must have cost her a deal of study and research. 
Under “Shrines and Pilgrimages” she describes in the latter 
part of the book how the different Catholic peoples from long 
ago till now have built their most beautiful churches to express 
their love and veneration for Our Saviour’s Mother, and special 
pages are devoted to “ Confraternities of Mary” and to “Our 
Lady in Art.” The book contains well-chosen translations of the 
chief hymns composed in Mary’s honor, and these lines, “author 
unknown,” are used as an appropriate prologue to the pages, rich 
in solid devotion, which follow them: 


Mary the Dawn, 

Christ the Perfect Day. 
Mary the Gate, 

Christ the Heavenly Way. 
Mary the Root, 

Christ the Mystic Vine. 
Mary the Grape, 

Christ the Sacred Wine. 
Mary the Wheat-Sheaf. 

Christ the Living Bread. 
Mary the Rose-tree, 

Christ the Rose blood-red. 
Mary the Fount, 

Christ the Cleansing Flood. 
Mary the Chalice, 

Christ the Saving Blood. 
Mary the Temple, 

Christ the Temple’s Lord. 
Mary the Shrine, 

Christ the God adored. 
Mary the Beacon, . 

Christ the Haven’s Rest. 
Mary the Mirror. 

Christ the Vision Blest. 
Mary the Mother, 

Christ the Mother’s Son. 
Both ever blest while endless ages run! W. D. 





Some Ethical Questions of Peace and War. By Rev. WaL- 
TER McDonatp, D.D., Prefect of the Dunboyne Establishment, 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. London: Burns & Oates, 9s. 

Dr. McDonald has written an interesting, if unconvincing, 
book on certain problems that center round the Great War. 
Though the range of topics discussed is large enough to include 
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air-raids, long-range guns, reprisals, prisoners, spies, traitors, 
cowards and deserters, yet the little volume concerns itself 
chiefly with Ireland’s problems. By the discussion of these must 
the author’s worth be judged. And in all honesty it must be 
said that Dr. McDonald’s treatment of the subjects scarcely 
does justice to himself or his position. 

There is in the first place so much vagueness in the method 
of argumentation that the author appears to desire to evade 
serious issues. And even when he meets the problem squarely, 
he seems to shrink from the answer, as if afraid to present his 
opinion clearly and strongly. This has the further disadvantage 
of making readers feel that the author is sometimes writing out 
of his prepossessions, rather than from solid conviction and 
accurate knowledge of history. And truly it is strange that 
Dr. McDonald would urge trade relations with Britain as a 
reason for maintaining union with England and at the same time 
neglect to state that there is little Irish trade with other nations 
chiefly because of England’s unjust navigation laws and her 
general policy for the strangulation of Ireland in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. It is astounding, too, that Dr. 
McDonald should write that the objection to the passage of 
German troops through Belgium “was not so much any right 
of the Belgians, as that of France and England.” That the 
rights of France and England were involved, is clear; that, 
under the circumstances, their rights were preponderant is 
scarcely open to argument. It is a grave mistake, also, to write 
of this problem apart from all consideration of treaty obliga- 
tions, for these must of necessity by their very nature modify 
the discussion of even the ethical phase of the invasion. There 
are other, and not too few, vulnerable points in Dr. McDonald’s 
book, but to Americans interest in the volume will be wholly 
academic, for we know that we went into the Great War to 
extend the privilege of real democracy to all peoples, and of 
these Ireland is one. G. F. 


J. William White, M. D. A Biography. By AcNnes Repp irr. 
With Portraits. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

Her warm friendship for the late Dr. White, the eminent 
Philadelphia surgeon, has made our gifted Catholic essayist his 
biographer. Though there does not seem to have been enough 
in this busy doctor’s career to deserve a 276-page life, Miss 
Repplier is such a skilful literary craftswoman that she suc- 
ceeds in making her book quite readable and interesting. For 
she tells how Dr. White in 1871 was graduated at the head of 
his class from the University of Pennsylvania Medical School 
at the age of twenty-one, how he set out that same year on a 
scientific expedition in the South Atlantic with Agassiz, how 
he fought a duel with a man who objected to his wearing a 
certain kind of uniform and only escaped injury owing to the 
fact that his opponent aimed at him; how he actually held 
that the skill of a surgeon lay not “in his knowledge of anat- 
omy, in the sureness of his diagnosis,” etc., but “in his ability 
to keep his patient alive after an operation”; and how much 
he enjoyed merry jests, especially the story of the ancient vil- 
lage dame who expressed a wish, when ill, to be “in Beelzebub’s 
bosom.” “ You mean,” corrected the startled parson, “in Abra- 
ham’s bosom.” “Ah!” sighed the unconcerned patient, “ if 
you'd been a lone widow as long as I be, you'd not care ’oose 
bosom it was.” Dr. White was an enthusiastic promoter of 
athletics, lived, as much as he could, an outdoor life, traveled 
widely and frequently and wrote valuable works on surgery. 
He was a very skilful practitioner, an excellent teacher and had 
hosts of distinguished friends. 

Though his biographer does not dwell on the subject, Dr. 
White appears to have been a radical evolutionist with no faith 
whatever in revealed religion. When the-Great War broke out, 
he became a violent anti-German, defended his friend Henry 
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James’s renunciation of American citizenship, and wrote pamph- 
lets to hasten our entrance into the war Though the armistice 
was signed more than a year ago, Miss Repplier has not yet 
made peace with the late Kaiser or his people, and she turns the 
latter part of her book into a piece of violent anti-German 
propaganda. W. D. 


The Immaculate Conception. By Tuomas Harper, S.J. A 
New and Revised Edition with an Introduction by JosePpxH 
RicxaBy, S. J. London: Burns & Oates, Ltd. 2s 6d. 

This essay first appeared in 1866 in Father Harper's “ Peace 
through the Truth, or Essays Connected with Dr. Pusey’s Eiren- 
icon.” In its present form, which we owe to the keen judgment 
and critical skill of Father Rickaby, nearly all the matter dealing 
with the controversy then waged, has been omitted. Thus we 
have a complete and unbroken exposition of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception from one of the keenest minds in the 
England of fifty years ago. Father Rickaby is not afraid to say 
that his brother Jesuit’s essay is the best exposition of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception to be found in the Eng- 
lish language. : 

Father Harper himself clearly analyzes his own treatment of 
the thesis. He first tells us what is meant by the Immaculate Con- 
ception: and he then considers four phases of the subject: the 
nature and properties of our first parents’ state in Paradise, the 
nature and properties of the fallen state, the nature of original 
sin, the glorious privilege of the Immaculate Conception of Our 
Lady, and its precise conditions and foundations. Scripture, the 


Fathers, the Schoolmen and theologians are marshaled together , 


to give their testimony to these great truths, and the unfailing 
acumen and logic of the author powerfully point out their force 
and value. Yet the work is not a dry and sapless theological 
treatise. Thanks to the numerous and beautiful quotations from 
such Fathers as Chrysostom, Ephrem, Proclus, Cyril and Basil, 
it gradually becomes a sublime and soui-stirring hymn to the 
Mother of God. »G & 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


To those interested in the legendary history of Erin, “ Ire- 
land’s Fairy Lore” (Flynn, Boston, $2.00), by the Rev. Michael 
P. Mahon will prove a welcome and entertaining book. The 
work shows deep study and an intimate appreciation of Gaelic 
history and tradition. The origins and the antics of the various 
fairies so dear to the Irish heart are told in a captivating and 
humorous way. Two of the book’s chapters deserve especial 
mention, the one describing the “ Quarrels Among the Fairies,” 
and “The Brug on the Boyne.” In the latter the author con- 
tends that there must have been a strain of Irish in the great 
classic hero, Ulysses, and proves his point in an original and 
convincing manner.——“ Lo, and Behold Ye!” (Stokes, $1.60), 
the appropriate title of Mr. Seumas MacManus’s new volume 
of Donegal tales, is the expression the skilful narrator fre- 
quently uses as he comes to the climax of his stories. He tells, 
for instance, how the shrewd wives of Conal, Donal and Teague, 
by proving their husbands to be fools, won from Lord Kilcar 
the privilege of having their farms free from all “rent, cess, 
cut or tax forevermore,” how Queen Saav outwitted King Colm 
with her three “back-burdens,” and how “Dinny Muldoon” es- 
caped a hanging. There are fourteen other tales besides and 
the volume is suitably illustrated by Mabel Hatt. 





Father Garesché has collected into a new volume called “ The 
Things Immortal, Spiritual Thoughts for Every-Day Reading” 
(Benziger, $1.25) a number of the papers and editorials he 
wrote for the Queen’s Work. The achieved purpose of these 
familiar talks is “to encourage and stimulate those who are 
good to become still better” and to be a corrective for the 
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worldliness of our times——A suitable Christmas present for 
the pastor or the curate, one he can easily slip into his pocket, . 
is a good little ascetical book called “The Priest’s Vade-Mecum, 
or Rules of Sacerdotal Perfection for the Use of Those En- 
gaged in the Sacred Ministry” (Kenedy, $1.00), which Kate Ur- 
sula Brock has well translated from the French of Pierre Bou- 
vier, S. J.——Under the title, “Whom the Lord Loveth,” 
(Kenedy, $1.00) Henriette Eugenie Delamare has arranged 365 
“consoling thoughts for every day in the year,” taken from 
the Scriptures, Catholic poets and the Church’s Saints and holy 
ones.——“ The Jackdaw of Rheims” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.50), 
the best-known of Mr. Barham’s “ Ingoldsby Legends,” is out 
as a Christmas gift-book with suitable pictures by George 
Wharton Edwards. Based on a legend of the Cistercians, the 
verses were originally composed with haste to appease an in- 
sistent printer, but soon enjoyed, somewhat to the author’s sur- 
prise, a wide vogue. Perhaps the verses’ popularity was at first 
due to their satirical attack on “Popish superstitions.” The 
Cardinal’s solemn anathema certainly “took.” 





Under the title “ Kathleen,” the late Dora Sigerson Shorter 
addresses beleaguered Ireland in the following verses which 
make one of the selectioris in her recently published “ Poems 
of Easter Week” (Kennerley). 

They lit a fire within their land that long was ashes cold, 

With splendid dreams they made it glow, threw in their 


hearts of gold. = 
They saw thy slowly paling cheek and knew thy. failing 


_ breath, 
They made thee love once more, Kathleen, who wert so nigh 


to death. ; 
And who dare quench the sacred fire, and who dare give 


them blame, ; 
Since he who draws too near the glow, shall break into a 


flame? { : ; 
They lit a beacon in their land, built of the souls of men, 
To make thee warm once more, Kathleen, to bid thee live 


again. 


Here are some Christmas books that have come just in time to 
be briefly noticed in this number of America: “At the Back of 
the North Wind,” by George McDonald, with eight full-page 
pictures in color by Jessie Wilcox Smith, and “ Robin Hood,” by 
Paul Cheswick, with eight colored illustrations by N. C. Wyeth 
(David McKay, Philadelphia, $2.50 each), would make sumptu- 
ous gifts for children of ten to fourteen. Little Diamond, the 
cab-driver‘s: son, has 342 big pages of well-told adventures with 
the North Wind and other people, and all the outlawed Robert 
Fitzooth’s doings in Sherwood Forest are told once more through 
362 fascinating pages. 

In Frances Jenkins Olcott’s ““The Wonder Garden” (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50), that experienced story-teller relates some 150 tales 
and myths which she has gathered from the literature or folklore 
of nearly all the races of the world. In this book the children 
will find satisfactory answers to such puzzling questions as “Why 
Crows Cry ‘Caw,’” “Why the Snow is White,” and “ Why 
Crocus Holds up His Golden Cup.” Milo Winter furnishes four 
colored pictures. 

Mr. Robert Cortes Holliday’s “ Peeps at People” (Doran, 
$1.25) is made up of some two-dozen short, familiar papers, the 
“effusions of his youth,” as we are led to infer. They are amus- 
ing descriptions of the little foibles and frailties of such fellow- 
pilgrims of his as “The Forgetful Tailor,’ “Much Married 





. Stratford,” and “ Cramis, Patron of Art.” 


The excellent two-volume work by M. Paul Thureau-Dangin, 
“The English Catholic Revival in the Nineteenth Century” 
(Dutton, $12.00), favorably reviewed in our issue of May 27, 
1916, when the book was recommended to “American readers 
who desire a clear, impartial and complete account of that move- 
ment,” has recently been printed again. 
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Another admirable gift book is Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s “A 
Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years Ago” (Century, $2.50) with 


its delicate pictures by P. de Leslie. Little “ Sophie’s” father, 
mother and other high-born relatives are charmingly delineated 
and the customs of the period are described with fine literary 
skill. 

“The Outlook Fairy Book for Little People” (Macmillan, 
$1.50), by Laura Winnington, with illustrations by J. Conacher, 
contains some thirty renowned tales, among them “ Hansel and 
Locks,” “ Puss in Boots,” etc., and sometimes 


Gretel,” “ Goldie 





there are verses in between. 
The Rev. Mr. Robert Keable, the Anglican chaplain, from 
South Africa, whose “ Standing By” (Dutton, $2.00) was one 


of the best war-books of the past vear, has now put forth a vol- 
stories called “The Drift of Pinions” (Dutton, 
The tales describe the author’s highly “ mystical” adven- 
and center, as a rule, around some manifestations of the 
Real Presence, “In No Strange Land” and “The Midnight 
Mass” Only an occasional word or ex- 
pression indicates that Mr. Keable is not yet a genuine Catholic. 
Let us hope that his love for the Blessed Sacrament and for Our 


ume of short 
$2.00). 


tures 


being among the best. 


Lady will soon lead him away from the confusion of tongues 
into the home of unity and peace. 
The “sixtieth thousand” is selling of Temple Baily’s “ The 


Tin Soldier” (Penn Pub. Co., Philadelphia, $1.60), a romantic 
novel with its scene laid in Washington shortly after we entered 
the Great War. Jean and Derry are amiable lovers, Dr. McKensie 
of Woodstock College, Md., 
all quite human, and though its 
“A Tin Soldier” is a readable and 


is fond of listening to the “ chimes” 
the book's 
plot is 


wholesome story 


minor characters are 


rather conventional, 
(Doran, $1.75), by E. F. Benson, is a sort 
of war-noyel, the action of which begins in May, 1914, and lasts 
till April, 1917. Many “ are strung together 
in a readable manner and the author’s descriptive powers are, as 
Regarding Spiritists, the Catholic 
that in all cases they 
she forbids communicating 


‘Up and Down” 


loathsome details” 


employed. 
as Mr. Benson says, 
Like the Bible, 
“ Mechanical intelligence ” 


usual, effectively 
Church does 
deal with evil spirits. 


not teach, 


with the dead. must be a war-term 
which needs unraveling. 

“The Strong (Houghton Mifflin, $1.90), by Maud 
Diver, is a study in strengthand weakness, uncompromising hon- 
esty and selfish compromise. The 
first half of the book, 


It is well constructed both in character and plot and is on 


| lours = 


action is somewhat retarded 
in the but gathers momentum towards the 
end. 
the side of straightforward manhood and patriotism from start 
to finish. The undercurrent throughout is the hymn of hate, so 
popular during the war, but now out of place and not altogether 
in good taste. The author would be better empleyed in binding 
up the wounds of mankind rather than in pouring gall into them, 
and the tentative glow of pantheistic aspiration at the end is 
rather pitiful. In spite of these defects, it is a good book and 
stands squarely for sound principle. 





charac- 
Brace & Howe, New 


The following lines on “Da Verra Leetla Baby” are 
teristic of “ McAroni Ballads” (Harcourt, 


York, $1.50), “ Tom” Daly’s new book: 


Irish Padre Tommeeckbride 
Laughed an’ laughed onteel he cried. 
Always he ees do dat way 

At mos’ evra theeng I say. 

Ees no matter w’at I spoke, 

He would tak’ eet for a joke; 
Eet’s a shame to tease a man 
W’en he do dat best he can! 

Now, for eenstance, yesterday 
Dere’s a chrees’nin’ down our way; 
Eet’s a baby call’ “Carlott’” 
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Dat my cousin Rosa’s got. 

O! so small, jus’ two weeks old— 
Een wan handa you could hold! 
Wal, I am da wan dat stand 
For dees leetla child, my frand— 
How you call een deesa land? 
“Godda-father?” yes, dat’s me! 
Wal, w’en all ees done, you see, 
An’ da child ees bapatize’, 

Padre Tommeeckbride, he cries: 
“Everybody com’ dees way. 

We must write eet down,” he say. 


While he’s writin’ een da book, 
From my pocket here I took 
Twenta-fi’-cent piece, my frand, 
An’ I put eet een hees hand. 
“Thanks!” he said, an’ smiles at me. 
Den Bianca Baldi, she— 

While da padre looks at eet— 
Wheespers: “Dat’s a leetle beet!” 
“Sure,” I tal her, “dat’sa true, 

But da baby’s leetla, too.” 


Irish Padre Tommeckbride 
Laughed an’ laughed onteel he cried. 
Always he ees do dat way 

At mos’ evratheeng I say; 

Eet’s a shame to tease a man 

W’en he do da best he can! 
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EDUCATION 


Dean Burris and the Smith Bill 

6% RGANIZE,” cries Dr. Strayer of Columbia University 

to the teachers of Michigan assembled in Detroit, “ or- 
ganize, and you will soon be able to force Congress to give you 
a Secretary of Education, with a seat in the Cabinet.” Dr. 
Strayer finds a soothing magic in the words, “a seat in the Cabi- 
net,” acting, probably, on the philosophy that a seat is always a 
seat. Still, it may at the same time be a seat in one of those 
flivver-like aeroplanes which bear the strapped-in amateur to 
destruction. But not all educators are of Dr. Strayer’s way of 
thinking. While Congressional opposition marshals against this 
peril to democracy, opposition also grows among thinking edu- 
cators, for educators, contrary to a popular delusion, sometimes 
think. “In our travels in half the States of the Union during 
the last six months,” plaintively moans Dr. Winship, editor of 
the Journal of Education, “ we have been quite shocked to find 
that many of the ablest educators of the country were not ready 
to stand for the bill as it is.” 


Fautty Locic AND WANDERING PARITIES 

HIS growing opposition is ably presented in a “ protest” 
addressed to Congress by Dr. William Paxton Burris, Dean 
of the College of Teachers, at Cincinnati University. Dr. Bur- 
ris opens his protest by showing the absurdity of certain argu- 
ments, so often repeated in parrot-like fashion by supporters of 
the Smith-Towner bill. “ Education is as important as agri- 
culture”; therefore “we must have a Secretary of Education” 
and, sotto voce, a huge political machine to enable him to carry 
out his designs. “It is not because I think education of less 
importance than agriculture that I am opposed to a Secretary 
of Education, but because education is not the same sort of 
thing, and because it is of vastly greater importance than agri- 
culture,” answers Dr. Burris. Certain European countries have 
ministers of education; therefore we must have one, although 
our laws, customs and institutions may differ as widely as they 
do from those of Japan, which also has a Minister of Educa- 
tion. “Even misstatements of plain facts,” writes Dr. Burris, 
are sometimes urged, “as in the testimony to the effect that the 

Fisher bill created a Minister of Education for England.” 
Logic is not a strong point with the advocates of the Smith- 
Towner bill, and coupled with this fatal weakness are a de- 
plorable inability to see the facts as they are, and a remarkable 
keenness in discovering parities which do not exist. They 
might as well argue that since religion is as important as agri- 
culture, we must therefore create a Secretary of Religion; or 
that since England, with an hereditary nobility, has attained a 
tremendous degree of material prosperity, we should forthwith 
create a line of noble dukes and belted earls in every State and 
Territory, including the outlying possessions, and set up a House 
of Lords. It is a fact long since observed, that systems of edu- 
cation and systems of government, and all systems of whatever 
kind, which deal with the genus homo, are influenced by, and 
must minister to, their own peculiar environment. What suits 
England, or France or Germany, may not be good for us. The 
elongated dachshund was never a popular animal in these parts, 
but rather an object of derision, although greatly admired in 
Germany ; and your true lovers of snails and Stilton, so popular 
in France and England, you may count on your fingers, with- 

out being hyperdigital. 


WHAT THE COMMITTEE ForGOoT 


HE Dean must be held responsible only for the phrases 

quoted; the rest of the preceding paragraph, 1 have ac- 
tually excogitated all by myself. Continuing in his protest, the 
Dean thus pays his respects. to the learned gentlemen who ap- 
peared before the Congressional Committee on behalf of the 
Smith-Towner bill: 
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They did not tell you how radically different the adminis- 
tration of education in England is, as compared with that 
proposed in the Smith-Towner bill in its present form. .... 
They did not tell you that the Ministery for Education in 
France is an inheritance from the Napoleonic régime, and 
that some years ago, a French Minister of Education ex- 
posed himself to all manner of ridicule by boasting that he 
could sit in his office at any hour of the day, and tell what 
was going on in any school in France. 

Nor, it may be remarked, did they tell the committee that in 
France this centralized system of education has been the chief 
instrument in the war, not only against the Catholic Church, 
but against the elementary truths of Christian as distinguished 
from pagan, morality; nor did they further note that this cen- 
tralized and de-Christianized educational system is probably the 
chief reason why a cradle is almost a curiosity in some parts of 
France. 

They did not tell you that the best European illustration 
of ministerial oversight for education, was to be found in 
Germany. They did not tell you that our country established 
a Department of Education in 1867, and that a year later, for 
reasons which are still valid, changed this Department of 
Education to a Bureau in the Department of the Interior. 
On the whole, this is a fairly respectable catalogue of items 

which the learned gentlemen, appointed by the N. E. A. and 
similar organizations, neglected to tell the committee. But am- 
nesia is very common in these days, and we may charitably sup- 
pose that the N. E. A. is not ignorant but afflicted. 


An Outworn PoriticAL SCHEME 
HE argument advanced by the Dean will not be new to read- 
ers of America. Briefly, Dr. Burris sees in the bill all the 
evils of overcentralization, intensified by the fact that vast pow- 
ers are placed in the hands of a political appointee. 

The advocates of what is now known as the Smith-Towner 
bill have clung from the first to a plan which no city would 
tolerate and which all States will sooner or later repudiate. 

The Smith-Towner bill means that we should have 

a Democrat for Secretary of Education whenever we have 

a Democrat for President; a Republican for Secretary of 

Education whenever we have a Republican in the President’s 

chair, and so on. This means lack of continuity in the de- 

velopment of well-thought-out educational policies; tt means 
patronage in the appointment of a vast number of assistants 
in the department; it means, in a word, that the Federal 

Government would perpetuate on a national scale a type of 

educational administration, from which, after an arduous 

struggle, counties, cities, and States are successfully working 
towards complete emancipation. (Italics inserted. ) 

As an alternative, Dr. Burris suggests a Federal Board of 
Education, consisting of nine members, appointed by the Presi- 
dent on the rotation plan, without reference to political creed, 
and confirmed by the Supreme Court. The Board may then 
choose as its chief executive a Commissioner of Education and 
such assistants as may be necessary. Finally, and this is the 
point of supreme importance, “let the general powers and duties 
of the Board be carefully defined in the act.” Congress, how- 
ever, cannot confer upon a creature of its devising, any power 
not contained explicitly, or by necessary implication, in the Con- 
stitution. But by the Constitution, the Federal Government (in 
this instance, Congress) has precisely no powers whatever over 
the schools of the respective States, and no duties towards them, 
save of the most general character 

Here we will wisely let the matter rest. A Federal Bureau of 
Education with advisory powers only, may be tolerated, and 
under capable guidance, may render great service. Further than 
this the Federal Government should not go. I cannot regard 
with any favor even the emasculated cdition of the Smith-Towner 
bill presented by Dean Burris. While it is not the original 
monstrosity, it may easily become, in the words of former 
Speaker Clark, “the camel’s nose under the tent.” If that be 
suffered, the camel will soon follow, and with the awkward 
beast, complete Federal domination over education. P.L. 2. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
The Miners’ Strike 


HATEVER results follow the strike of the coal miners, 

it is imperative that a thorough investigation of conditions 
in the coal regions be begun at once. Injunctions secured by 
one faction or the other, concessions wrung from the miners by 
the operators, or by appeals from Washington, do not go to the 
root of the trouble, and may make matters worse. Can Congress 
appoint a fearless board of investigators who will follow the 
evil trail of guilt no matter where it may lead, and brave enough 
to fix the blame, whether it rest on the easy shoulders of pluto- 
crats or the bowed backs of miners? If Congress cannot do this, 
and in doing it secure the complete cooperation of the States 
in which the mines are located, the somewhat precarious peace 
now signed may outlast the winter, but it will prove only the lull 
before the storm. Taught by experience, the miners now know 
their power. If the Federal investigation attempts to avoid the 
real issues of the case, the miners can begin a campaign which 
will not only tie up every industry in the country, but bring death 
to thousands. 

The task of the investigating committee will not be easy. All 
parties to the conflict have their own opinions, from which they 
will not be moved easily. To ascertain the pertinent facts in 
the case will be difficult, but more difficult will it be to frame a 
program in which the rights of miners, operators, and the general 
public are guaranteed. 


Tue CAsE AGAINST THE MINERS 


PEAKING in the Senate on December 8, Senator Freling- 

huysen of New Jersey could find no justification whatever 
for the miners. In the first place, the strike involved a violation 
of solemn contracts entered into by the mine owners and the 
United Mine workers. It was carried into effect in the first 
months of winter, at a time when, in all probability, it would 
cause the death of many thousands of innocent men and 
women, and in spite of the warning and advice of the President 
of the United States. “ Further, it has been conducted for over 
a month in defiance of governmental authority and the decree of 
the Federal courts.” This, however, is a statement hardly 
borne out by the facts. If the miner does not wish to work, he 
may offend against charity, and if he violates a contract, against 


justice; but if he simply exercises his right to quit his work, the 
President, Congress and the Supreme Court of the United States 
have no more right to force him back to the mines than they 
have to order him to take up the study of eozoic paleontology. 


The extreme view here voiced by Senator Frelinghuysen prob- 
ably represents the attitude of the chilled public, and because of 
the unreasonable acts of organized labor in many instances, is 
fast crystallizing into a fixed position, which makes the, solution 
of the problem trebly difficult. 


Nor A Mere Economic QUESTION 


TOR, continued Senator Frelinghuysen, could the miners 
claim that their wages were too low. They had already 
been given war-wage advances aggregating fifty-eight per cent. 
and were “the best-paid workers in the United States, their 
wages running from $1,300 to $4,000 a year, according to official 
statistics.” Nevertheless they had rejected the fourteen per cent 
advance, to which, in his opinion, they were by no means 
entitled, offered by Dr. Garfield. “The strike was an unlawful 
act, and the continuance of the strike was worse—it was con- 
tempt of court, and a revolutionary act of defiance.” 


There are two primary conclusions that I have reached. 
First, this strike is a brutal menace to the happiness and 
comfort and to the lives of hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans, men, women and children, in no way a party to the ex- 
isting controversy and in no manner responsible for the 
conditions, actual or imaginary, which brought about this 
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crisis. Thus this strike is an exhibition of inhuman selfish- 
ness which should awaken the indignation and arouse the 
antagonism of every right-thinking American citizen. 
Second, this strike, under the circumstances which character- 
ized its inception and were attendant upon its subsequent 
conduct, has involved . . an obvious rebellion against 
the law of the land, and against the authority of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. ... The fundamental problem 
is not an economic one. It is not a question of wages or of 
profits. The real issue presented involves a continuance of 
a government of law and order . 
This passage is not quoted with complete approbation of all 
that it contains, but to present the opinion which probably a 
majority of Americans have formed on the strike of the coal 


miners. 
THE CASE FOR THE MINERS 


UT it is not fair to the facts, or to the miners, to assume 
that they have no case at all. People who have never seen 
a coal mine do not know the dangers and the fearful drudgery 
of the miner’s life, and while improvements have been made 
during the last quarter century, mining is still among the most 
laborious and hazardous of occupations. In an exceedingly 
interesting letter to the Editor, the Reverend Joseph Lonergan, 
pastor of St. Charles Church, Sutersville, Pennsylvania, protests 
against the abuse which the miners have received, and presents 
a strong argument in their defense. 

“The demand of the miners for a shorter workday,” writes 
Father Lonergan, “was made by 400,000 men who are anxious 
and willing to work, and it was made for the very reason that 
they want steady employment. There are about 820,000 coal 
miners in the Unjted States. The total coal requirements of the 
country are about 500,000,000 tons. With almost twenty per 
cent of their young men in the war, the miners in 1918 pro- 
duced 680,000,000 tons of coal, or 180,000,000 tons more than the 
country ordinarily needs, and at that, the miners averaged only 
200 work-days. In other words, the miners, working only 200 
days in a year, could produce about 200,000,000 more tons of 
coal than the country could use. In the demand for a shorter 
day, there is no question of restricting production. But instead 
of working one day and ‘ loafing’ the next, the miner wishes to 
work every day. While the theoretical work-day at present is 
eight hours, the actual work-day for most of the men is ten 
to eleven hours. By shortening the theoretical work-day, he 
hopes to bring the actual work-day down to about where it 
belongs, and at the same time provide himself with reasonably 
steady employment.” 


Tue DEMAND FOR A SHORTER Day 


66 BU that is not the principal reason of the demand for a 

shorter day. The production and transportation of coal 
is necessarily a slow process. It takes time to move coal. Now 
it has been the custom of the consumer to put off the purchase 
of his coal until he actually needs it, and the policy of the 
operator to restrict production during the season of slight demand 
and low prices. Then when the consumer wants coal, he wants 
it badly. Prices go up, the miners are set to work, production 
is rushed, transportation overburdened, the consumer ‘ gets 
mad,’ and the blame is put on the shiftless coal miner. In the 
six years previous to 1918 the coal-miner did not have work 
half of each year. Between the signing of the armistice and 
November 1 of this year, the coal miner did not work twenty- 
five per cent of the time. The miner earning $5.00 was obliged 
to live on $1.25 a day and his liberty bonds. We compel the 
miner to stand idle, waiting at the door till we need coal, and 
then at our beck he must get it, and get it quick. We pay him 
$5.00 for the day he works and then boast of our generosity, 
not taking into account that he and his family must exist the 
day he is idle as well as the day he works. The miner, driven 
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to the wall, has decided that both the operator and the consum- 
ing public need a jar, and they are getting it. Coal cannot be 
stored at the mines nor transported by wireless. And the miner 
wishes to impress upon the public, the necessity not only for 
himself, but also for the consumer, of a more equal distribution 
of the production and transportation of coal throughout the year. 


WHAT THE MINER WANTS 


66 pvr G the war the Fuel Administration organized a big 

demonstration in a certain town to further the saving of 
coal. There was a parade of the usual leading and patriotic 
citizens with bands, banners and placards. The demonstration 
took as its slogan (“ Save a shovel-full”). At the same time, hun- 
dreds of idle coal miners were standing along the streets. Some 
of the miners, disgusted with the emptiness of the show, scrawled 
a placard and joined in the rear of the parade displaying this 
fervent sentiment: (“Shovel-full! Give us the cars, and we'll 
cover you up with coal.) This is the attitude of the miners; 
not ‘no work at all,’ but more work. Since all other efforts on 
their part to get work have failed, they are trying the expedient 
of a shorter day to compel the operators and the public to make 
it possible for them to work, and to work every day. 

“ Now when you consider that a miner works often miles under 
the ground, that for months he never sees the light of day, is 
in constant danger every minute he is under the ground, works 
in foul air, in choking dust or in water half up to his knees; 
that he must lay his road, set posts, drill the coal, load twelve or 
fifteen tons of coal, wedge down, break up, and carry away 
sometimes tons of slate or rock and clay roof to complete a 
day’s work; that the average life of a coal miner is only forty- 
five years, that many a man who has worked hard and tried to 
raise a family on his scanty earnings is broken down at fifty, 
sitting about the house, and invalid with ‘miners asthma,’ it 
seems hard that such men should be called outlaws, and a menace 


to civilization.” 
“Veni pater pauperum! ” 


Wuere Does Justice Ltr? 


ee is an eloquent appeal, the appeal of a father for his 
children. Still, the reasons therein adduced do not justify 
the recent strike as ‘an expedient of a shorter day, to compel 
the operators and the public to make it possible for them [ the 
miners ] to work, and to work every day.” At the present time 
it is not possible to ascertain the full truth, but there is ample 
reason to believe that the miners, however ill-treated, did not 
take into sufficient consideration the undoubted rights of the 
public. As Secretary Wilson said in his annual report, filed on 
December 10, men may use the strike to defend themselves, but 
never as a weapon of offense. In reality the main pressure of 
the strike was not felt by the wealthy mine-owners, but by the 
little children, by the sick, and by millions of Americans who, 
as Senator Frelinghuysen well remarked, were in no sense 
parties to the conflict. By making the public suffer for the 
misdeeds of the operators, the strikers adopt the same course 
as the man who tortures a little girl in order to force her 
father to return stolen goods, or to pay him a higher wage. 
For the simple reason that this is a government of and by 
law, and not of and by strikers or capitalists, it is always a fatal 
error to appeal to a private association, in defiance of the legally 
constituted tribunals, for a redress of wrongs. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that the courts, if not the law, occa- 
sionally incline more readily to the view presented by those 
contenders who can marshal the most imposing battery of legal 
counsel. To devise an equitable peace-program which capital 
and labor alike will be eager to maintain, is the most important 
task before the country. Experience has shown that we cannot 
make progress on shifting policies of forced truces and un- 
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satisfactory armistices. Again are the words of Leo XIII 
justified. Can Congress find a Committee brave enough to 
throw compromise, expediency and other quack remedies out of 
the window, and draw up a program based upon justice to the 
worker, and justice to the public, as well as to the worker’s 
wealthy employer? If it cannot, class-war cannot be long 
deferred. Pau L. BraKkety, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
A Valiant 


Woman 


MONG the pioneer missionaries of our country the name 

of Mother Amadeus, who recently died at Mt. St. Helen’s 
Place, Seattle, must forever be inscribed. She was Provincial 
of the Ursulines in the Northwest and had completed fifty-five 
years in the religious life. Her first mission was undertaken in 
response to the urgent plea of Bishop Brondel, first Bishop of 
Helena, Montana, asking for nuns to aid him in the missionary 
work of his large diocese. She was then Superior of the Ur- 
sulines in Toledo, and was authorized by Bishop Gilmour to 
enter upon these new labors. In answer to her question whence 
the houses she might found were to draw their support the 
Bishop replied: “God never sent a bird out into the forest with- 
out providing for it, my child.’ Mother Amadeus was made 
Superior of the missions of Montana, and there established 
twelve Catholic centers among the various Indian tribes. Her 
dauntless courage, strong faith, extraordinary zeal and ardent 
missionary spirit overcame all difficulties and subdued the fierce 
redman to the teachings of Christ. But not satisfied with the 
foundation of twelve Indian missions, she now longed for fresh 
conquests, and leaving her headquarters at St. Peter’s Mission, 
in Southwestern Montana, she entered upon her new missionary 
field among the Esquimaux of Alaska. This work was begun 
in 1908. In the face of incredible hardships she established three 
missions in that vast territory. On December 8, 1918, Mother 
Amadeus and her companions barely escaped with their lives in 
the fire that consumed the Ursuline convent at St. Michael’s, one 
hundred miles north of Nome, Alaska. Sheltered in the Govern- 
ment block-house until the ice broke up in June, she was finally 
brought to Seattle. The labors and trials of a long missionary 
career had sapped her strength and she then went to her reward, 
November 10, 1919. A last consolation was still granted her in 
a message from Cardinal Gasparri conveying to her the blessing 


of the Holy Father. 


Dying Austria Pleads 
for Help 


HE fearful conditions now existing in Austria and the need 

of instantly coming to her assistance have recently been 
strongly brought home both in the English and the American 
press. The latest revelations are those made at Paris by Karl 
Renner before the Supreme Council. There was a supply of 
flour for six days only at Vienna when he left his country, and 
children were dying of hunger and cold. The infant mortality 
is said to have reached sixty per cent. at Vienna. 


Relief now is the only thing that can alleviate the present 
distress, and credit alone can deliver us from the menace of 
general famine and make it possible for us eventually to pay 
our debts. Humanitarian and moral principles, apart from 
the interest of the Allies, demand that a people indebted to 
them be safe from catastrophe, their future assured and 
their fortunes saved from dilapidation. 

Our existence and working capacity must be assured by 
co-operation from these to whom we are obligated, at least 
for several months in advance, if we are to save the situation. 
We have sold all our foreign securities, have pledged every- 
thing available and have tried every way to keep afloat 
since last August, with the result that there has been an 
enormous impoverishment of our resources and a most alarm- 
ing depreciation of our currency. 
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The crown, in fact, has depreciated to one-thirtieth of its nor- 
mal value, so that people are paying “thirty prices for every- 
thing.” It is a plain obligation of Christian charity to come to 
the relief of this starving, dying nation, that has been deprived 
of all its resources and stripped of all the lands from which it 
had drawn its supplies in former years. It is not sufficient to 
leave the matter to private initiative. The Allied Governments 
themselves must find ways and means of bringing timely assist- 
ance. The extremes to which the country is reduced may be 
judged from the fact that the coal ration has been reduced to 
six pounds weekly a family, so that even a warm meal has 
become a rarity. 


Centennial Jubilee of 
Rochester Cathedral 
ENTENNIAL jubilees are few in our “ New World.” It is 
with special interest, therefore, that we note the carefully 
compiled record of a hundred years of Catholic history inter- 
woven with the existence of St. Patrick’s Church, Rochester. The 
brief notes for almost each year that has elapsed since the found- 
ing of this church, which synchronizes with the establishment of 
Catholicism in Rochester and all western New York, were pre- 
pared by the professor of Church history in St. Bernard’s Sem- 
inary, the Rev. Frederick J. Zwierlein, D.Sc. M. H. On June 30, 
1818, the Ontario Messenger of Canandaigua advertised the fol- 
Notice” 
Dr. O’Gorman, a Roman Catholic Priest, and 
Mary’s Church, Albany, will preach at the 
in this village, THIS DAY, at six o’clock in 


““ 


lowing 
The Rev. 
Rector of St. 
Court House 


the afternoon—and at the village of Williamsburg, in the 
town of Groveland, on Sunday, the 5th of July next, at 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon. 


Rochester was within easy reach of both these villages, in the 
latter of which, Charles Carroll resided. The fol- 
lowing year John McGuire of Rochester and Charles 


Williamsburg, 
Carroll of 
the Genesee River were elected to the board of trustees formed 
at Utica to incorporate St. John’s Church there, and were legally 
“ Trustees of the First Catholic Church in the West- 
ern District of the State of New York,” to which Rochester then 
In 1820 we find the Rev. John Farnan elected 

the Catholicks of Rochester Village .. . to 
the temporal concerns of R. C, Church at Rochester.” 
which today 
Rev. Thomas F. 


designated: 


belonged. 
a meeting of 
manage 
So the great work began, 
under the guidance of the Rt. 


prospering 
Hickey, D.D., the 


is gloriously 


second Bishop of Rochester. 





The Pope Denounced as 
“Reigning Autocrat” 
Sh Semenagee in the Ballard Memorial 
church, Asbury Park, N. 
Nations pointed to the 


Methodist Episcopal 
j., November 26, Judge Gilbert O. 
Pope as the “seigning autocrat,” who 
should next be deposed, and delicately hinted at efforts appar- 


ently made to “Romanize the U. S. Army.” According to the 
local Evening Press, he registered unbounded confidence “in the 
85,000,000 (!) Protestants in this country, but urged that 
Americans be intelligent and know what to do.” The paper 
then continues to report this “ piffle” as the substance of his ad- 
dress: 


Judge Nations was emphatic in stating his belief that the 
Church of Rome and the liquor interests in America were 
allies and earlier in his lecture he suggested a similar rela- 
tionship between the kaiser and the pope. He explained the 
status of the pope as a reigning monarch and described him 
as principally a political potentate and only incidentally as 
the religious leader. He pointed out the pope’s relation to 
other throned monarchs, how he is elected by the college 
of cardinals, which he characterized as a close corporation 
and not as a republic, as one cardinal stated in his book; 
differentiated between civil, common and canon law; pointed 
to the respect which the kaiser showed a vessel flying the 
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pontifical flag, while manifesting a disregard for the vessels 


of neutral or belligerent countries; declared there is an 
inherent dishonesty running through Catholic publications and 
pointed to the percentage of illiteracy in Catholic countries; 
approved the bill which would place a secretary of education 
in the president’s cabinet, increase the salaries of teachers 
and appropriate $100,000,000 for education; showed the 
power of the pope in treaty-making, touched on the immedi- 
ate causes of the war, the cause of the Sinn Fein rebellion, 
the influence and spread of anarchistic doctrine abroad, as 
well as here in America. At one point in his lecture he 
pointed to the pope as the one remaining reigning autocrat 
and remarked: “And if justice were done, he’d be out too.” 
The journal from which we quote characterizes Judge Na- 
tions as “a cool-headed speaker.” A lecturer who can coolly 
prevaricate with such religious composure has certainly reached 
the zero mark of human sensibility. The audience, we are told, 
was further enlightened by copies of the Menace distributed in 
the supposed house of worship. They were gently assured, 
however, by the learned Judge that he had no animosity to- 
wards “Roman Catholics”, but merely wished to show the hand 
of the Pope in the present world unrest. He was introduced by 
the Methodist pastor, Rev. John Goorley. Rev. J. W. Marshall 
“offered the invocation”. It is not stated to whom it was made— 
certainly not to the Author of Truth and the Spirit of Light. 


Findings of the Guelph 
Novitiate Inquiry 

A“ YMPLETE report of the Roya! Commission in the Guelph 

novitiate inquiry is published by the Canadian New Free- 

The document is a notable exoneration of the Jesuit institu- 

tion, which had been accused by “a coterie of professional politi- 

cians and notoriety-seeking clergymen” of preventing young men 

of military age from being placed in military service. Readers of 

AMERICA will still remember the shameful raid upon the Jesuit 

novitiate connected with these charges. Of the latter the report 
says: 


man, 


There was no foundation whatever for the charge freely 
made in the letters and documents appearing in the file, that 
young men were being harboged by this institution so as to 
enable them to evade military service. At the time of admis- 
sion of each member to the Order his case was carefully 
investigated by the rector, and, in no case, where admissions 
followed was there found to be any improper motive 
The report adds that “each case was thoroughly niditinied 

and it was found that no one claimed as a member of the Order 
was liable for service.” Of the statements widely published by 
the Rev. Kennedy H. Palmer, a Protestant cleggyman, the report 
succinctly says: t was shown that these statements were abso- 
lutely unwarranted by the facts.” So much for the truthfulness 
of Mr. Palmer. The discrimination which it was claimed had 
been shown in favor of the Jesuit novitiate was found to have 
consisted solely in the circumstance that it was the only theolog- 
ical institution subjected to the indignity of an official raid by a 
band of ruffians. After making its summary of these events, the 
Toronto Saturday Night thus expresses itself editorially: 

And now let us for a moment reckon what the desire of 
two or three professional Protestants to advertise them- 
selves has cost the country. It has wasted a good many thou- 
sand dollars at a time when the need of economy is _im- 
perative; but this is a small consideration in comparison 
with the ill-feeling that has been generated by the whole 
affair. The ordinary religionist who is always looking for 
a place in the limelight through agitation, is at all times 
a menace to public order and neighborly feeling; but the 
professional Protestant is probably the worst enemy of our 
civilization. He has been properly put where he belongs by 
Mr. Justice Middleton, and it is to be hoped that he and 
others like him will profit by the lesson. 

This indeed may be hoping for over-much. But sufficient for 
the time is the fact that Catholics are fully vindicated and that 
those who forced the Government to undertake this inquiry are 
“hoisted with their own petard.” 








